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ABSTRACT 



and findings of 
Anglo-, Black-, 



The major part of this report describes the method 
a study of work and fainily life in a sample of 30 
and Mexican-American single-parent (divorced) 
families. A qualitative approach based on two semi structured 
interviews with each family was used to explore the effects of 
workplace policies and social support networks on the ability of 
single divorced mother's to become involved in the education of their 
elementary-age children. The families were retfrui ted* through their 
workplaces: the local phone company and several large banks. All the 
women worked in traditionally female, clerical, white-collar jobs 
that did not require more than a high school education. Findings 
concerned the following: mothers' involvement in the education of 
their children; divorced mothers' social support, networks; 
mother-child relationships in single-parent families; and 
post-ditfbrce family relationships. Additional goals of %he Working 
Parents Project included networking and dissemination activities, 
which culminated in a regional mini-conference called "Strengthening 
Supports for Dual-earner* and Single-parent Families." This conference 
gathered researchers, service providers, and advocates from a 
six-state region. The report includes a description of the conference 
proceedings and a summary of evaluation data collected from 
Conference participants. Appended are interview schedules, coding 
categories,' and other related Inathefials. (Author/RH) 
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ABSTRACT 



The major part of this report contains a description of the % 
method and findings of a study of work and family life in a sample 
of 30 Anglo, Bl*ck, and Mexican American single-parent (divorced) 
famil ies . A qualitative approach based on two (2) semi -structured 
interviews with each family was used to explore the effects of 
workplace policies and social support networks on the ability and 
'availability of single (divorced) mothers to become involved in the 
education of their elementary -school -age children. The families 
.were recruited through their workplaces--the local phone company 
'and several large banks. All the women worked in traditionally 
female, clerical, white 7 collar jobs, which did not require more 
than a high school education. 

Additional work of the Working Parents- Project 4ncludes 
networking and dissemination activities which culminated in a . 
regional mini -conference on "Strengthening Supports for Dual-earner 
and Single-parent Families A This conference gathered researchers, 
service providers, and advocates from a six-state region. The 
report incVudes a full account of the conference proceedings and a 
summary of the evaluation data collected from conference ; 
participants. The Conf-erence Proceeding*' are available as a 
separate document. 

Findings from the research and from the conference' discussions 
form tbe basis for a set of alternative praxtices and policies 
recommended for implementation by employees, schools,, and 
communities. J 
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I. INTRODUCTIQN 



A. RATIONALE 

A significant change in American society has been taking 
place. It affects the majority of our social and economic institu- 
tions, and, in particufaV, families and schools. Increasingly, 
women are ei ther.worki ng or looking for work outside the home. 

In 1890, about 3.7 million women were in the labor force, a 
rate of participation of about 18 percent. Since 1947, the rate of 
participation in the labor force by 'women has steadily increased, 
but the" rate of increase 'has been significantly faster for married 
women. In the last decade, this rate has been even faster for 
mothers (Smith,, 1979). 



he 



During thl 1970's, mother*' participation in the labor force 
increased even faster; by March of 1979, 16.6 million, 'or 54 per- 
cent of the women with children under 18 years of age were working 
or looking for work. Of these working mothers, 23 percent were 
divorced, separated, widowed, or had never been married. Divorced 
mothers were more likely than other mothers to be working or look- 
ing for work— 79 percent did so in March 1979 (U.S. Department of 

Labor, 1981). 
I 



The influx of mothers joining the labor 
occurred both among those mothers with sen 
those with preschool -age children. In 197 
with children si^ to 17 years old and 32 pe 
children unden age six were working or look 
of 1979, these figures had increased tp 62 
respectively. 
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52 percent of mothers 
cent of those with 
ng for work; by March 
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A more striking change taking place duri 
the sharp rise in the number of working worn 
responsibility for the maintenance and welfa 
families—from five million in 1970 to 8.5 mi 
percent increase in less than a decade. An e 
increase is the increase in female-headed Yami 
under 18 who were working or Tooling for *ork - 
3.5 mil Hon, an increase of over 100 percent i 
labor force participation rates for mothers mai 
families was higher for those with school -age c 
than for those with children under six (56 perc 
Department of Labor, 1981). 



g the seventi es was 
who had the -principal 
of their own 
lion in 1979, a 42 
en more striking 
ies with children 
from 1.7 mi 11 i on to 
nine years. The 
taining their own 
ildren (72 percent) 
t) (U.S. . 



The impact of thfse facts* on family'life and bn the education 
of children is still in the early stages of study\and discussion by 
researchers, pol icy makers , and employers. Concer\i at the national 
level about increasing the accountability of both government and 
industry with respect to the impact V their policies and proce- 

1 ■ 
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dures on family life transcends partisan politics. This concern 
has been articulated by the administrations of both President 
Carter and President Reagan. Much of this concern emerged from 
regional and national White House Conferences on Families, and 
became a major issue for participants from the entire range of 
political viewpoints.. 

The 1980-81 General Mills American^ Family Report found in a. 
national survey that 85 percent of family members in a. national 
survey approve of ttye'idea of employers making it easier for work- 
ing parents to^arrange their jobs .and careers around their children 
(General Mills, 1981). 

« 

Research also has begun to reveal that the dual -career/ 
dual-earner family and the single parent family are facing special 
stresses resulting from changing family roles, inflation, and the 
changing structure of the job market. Often, the greater burden of 
this stress falls on working mothers (Hoffman & Nye-» 1974; Smith 
1979). . 

To more fully understand the. effects of these changes on 
families, several major social science research institutions are 
beginning efforts to explore policy issues related to families. 
The Russell Sage Foundation has recently announced that the study 
of ways American institutions are adapting to changes in the tradi- 
tional roles of 'men and women wijl.be a priority for future 
research. The Carnegie Corporation is .interested in organizational 
responses to family concerns, while their Early Childhood Program 
currently is focusing on issues related to the ways private and^ 
governmental policies afTect parents and children. 

addition, the Texas Council on Family Relations adopted the 
topic of working parents, workplaces and families as the main theme 
for their 1982 annual meeting. The Foundation for Child Develop- • 
ment' in New York is encouraging work in the area of corporate poli- 
cies and their effects on child development.- 

The recognition by Secretary of Secretary Ter re 1 Bell of the 
importance of parental involvement as a key element in the process 
of improving -schools and improving the quality of education, high- 
lights the significance attached to the impact on education of 
Ranges in family structure anti changes 4 in the characteristics of 
the labor force. ^Reco'gfizing the/T^ed to understand the impact of 
these broader societal changes cm indi vidua*! families and to ex- 
plore their implications for education, the Working Parents Project 
j[ WPP) has been engaged now for over two years in a study of the 
interrelationships between work and family life in families where 
both parents work full -time .out side the home. 

The focus of this research has been on how families adapt and 
function in relation to workplace policies which affect'their 
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availability' to participate fn the tasks ami responsibilities in- 
volved in maintaining a household. Particular attention has been 
paid tothe participation of the parents in child care and sociali- 
zation, includijis^rticipation with their children in education- 
related activities. 

The work reported here builds on the previous data from* the 
Working Parents Project by expanding the sample of dual -earner 
families to include flr comparable number (30) of single-wprking- 
"mother families. The focus of research with this sample has been 
on the processes linking workplace policies and the social supports 
available to the single mothers with participation by single 
mothers and by other adults in the formal and informal educational 
experiences of elementary school -age children. 

In addition to the research activities, during the last year a 
significant Project effort has, been made to lay the groundwork for 
translating research findings into concrete suggestions for pro- 
grams and policies that schools, workplaces, and agencies can 
implement to assist working parents. The Project has begun to 
identify researchers, practitioners and advocates who are active in 
the area of work, schools, and the family so that the in-house« re- 
search can be used during 1984, in conjunction with other research , 
findings, to assist ongoing programs in the region. This process 
of identification of relevant projects and researchers has enhanced 
the project's normal networking and reporting of research-in- 
progress. . . r 

By 1984, a network of individuals, agencies, and organizations 
will have been identified to help implement a plan. of selective 
dissemination of information to those individuals and agencies in 
positions to effect change. The most effective formats for this 
sharing of information and skills will be identified arid used to 
maximize the utilization of knowledge produced by WPP and other 
research projects. Exemplary programs, policies and procedures 
will be highlighted in orde^p to achieve the greatest involvement of 
parents, sc+iools, businesses, and other agencies and organizations 
who have an'interest in quality education for all children- 
referred to as "stakeholders" in bur institutional planning 
activities. * 

B. A BRIEF LOOK AT RECENT LITERATURE AND OUR PREVIOUS WORK 

In the comprehensive review of the literature on work and t?he 
family presented in the origina'Uproposal for research on dual- 

• earner families (Family and Community Studies FYR1 Revised Research 
Plan 1980), it was pointed out that much of this research tended 
to focus on statistical relationships. This .included indicators of* 
husband's or wife's job status or income related to variables such 

• as marital adjustment, power relationships, role strain, sex role y 
orientation, etc. Furthermore, the primary theoretical orientation 
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for much of this research was exchange theory' wttlch restricted the 
.attention of researchers to power relations and the impact of 
various s resources (e.g.^J income and social prestige) brought into 
the family by the wife's- job. * 

The Working Parents Project proposed to broaden the .research - 
perspective on both work and family variables by usjng a systems 
approach -in analyzing parents' views concerning the nature of their 
employment (supervisory styles, schedules, leave policies, salary, 
benefits, and promotion, etc.) and the nature' of their family 
lives, especially the care and education of the children and the 
allocation of responsibilities. The belief was that in-depth 
research was needed on the processes by which jobs interrelate with 
parents' attitades and activities at home, in order to better , 
understand inconsistent and contradictory research findings regard- 
ing maternal employment and its effects on children and their 
families. . 

The difficulties encountered by researchers attempting to sum- 
marize and interpret the accumulated findings on the effects of 
maternal employment on children are best exemplified by a series of 
reviews undertaken by Nye, Hoffman and, their colleagues (Nye and 
Hoffman, 1963; Hoffman and Nye, 1974; Hoffman, 1979; Railings and 
Nye, 1979; Hoffman, 1980). In their 1963 review, Nye and HQffman ' 
concluded that, unlike the prevailing op"irvrofl of social commenta- 
tors and other observers at that time, there was no solid evidence 
that maternal employment led to the many negative consequences 
attributed to it. «- 

^ A decade l$e_r, in their ^1974 review, U had become clear that 
""the effects offimaternal employment, depended on. a host of interven- 
ing-variables Seldom studied or taken into account in the interpre- 
tation of results. Among these variables, Hoffman noted as most 
salient mother's marital status, her soci-al class, ethnicity, the 
nature of her employment, and the number and sex and ages of her 
children. ^ 

The Working Parents Project concentrated on the delineation of 
processes whereby parents, individually or together , 'were affected 
by their respective jobs. Focus also 'has been upon some other 
aspects of the family situation that parents face which appear to 
affect^the way parents respond to their children. 

*- v ♦ 

Results, of preliminary analyses indicate that with our sub- 
jects, ^the stress, generated by mother's, job and by her own assess- 
ment of her ability to meet her parenting responsibilities is 
closely related to the support and help she receives from her ' 
employer and supervisors, other family members, frierrds, and child 
care providers. In particular, the 'impact of high work pressure 
^nd rigid leave policies of mothers' jobs on the reported quality 
of their fam-ily lives appears to have been mediated by the willing- 



ness of their husbands to share significant responsibility for the 
care and socialization of their children. 

, A preliminary typology of families interviewed in* the first 
year's sample describes the following three possible responses, to 
the dual-earner si tuation on the'part of parents: 

■- - i • * 

* * * 

1. Togetherness Response - Fathers and mothers adapt their 
images, of the family to the realities of the job schedules, leave • 
policies, and work pressure of both spouses-.. This is associated 
with increased father participation in the care and socialization 
.of the children, as well as a -greater emphasis on increased re- 
sponsibilities of children at home, encouraged independence in the 
children, and less expressed anxiety- about parenting on the part of 
mothers. Themes of family togetherness and unity predominated in 
these interviews. t 

2. Confl ict Response - Fathers and/or mothers retain images 

of fam,ily life which do not fifc their current situations (for exam- 
ple, one or both partners actively disapproves of the mother work- 
ing outside the home), or the" spouses hold markedly divergent 
images of how family life should be. This is associated with rela- 
tively little participation on the part of the father in child care 
and socialization, high levels of tension and guilt on the part of 
mothers regarding insufficient time spent with their children, in 
some cases reported confl ict -with children, and poor performance or 
problem behavior at school in at least one child of the family. 

3. Father Absent Response - Father takes on extra jobs in the . 
desire to better provide or to build a business or a career. Due 
to extreme involvement of father with his ov^n work/jobs, he is vir- 
tually absent from much of family life, leaving the chi\d*en as the 
sole responsibility of the mother. This is associated with a ten- 
dency for mothers to report greater, emotional involvement with off^ 
springs and a peer-like relationship with elementary and secondary 
#chool-aged children, including, a very active "involvement with 
their educational activities. 

The variability in the response of families which are 
relatively homogeneous in terms of education, income, job charac- 
teristics, family size, etc. to the conditions df their duaUearner 
circumstance supports the point made consistently in the research 
literature on working parents, i.e, it is the intervening vari- 
ables, conditions, and processes relating work status to child out- 
comes which need to be. explored 1n future research. 

As a result of the pre! iminary analysis, of the first year's . 
"°data from the Working Parents Project, it has also become clear 
that in order to assess the impact of significant workplace poli- 
cies on family life and child outcomes, these palicies must be 
examined as they interact with various .aspects of family organiza- 

. '. * 12 



tion and the source*, and £ype of help which' mothers, receive/in the 
rearfng of their children. " »' 1 . * **• . 

• In the sarfiple of dual -earner families interviewed, family fi - 
nances were stable -and the standard tjf living comfortable, because 
two parents had bean working fu-Sntime steadily throughout the 
marriage. The ability of one or both 43a rents to put the needs/ 
g>sires of their children above* the demands of their job depended 
on the opportunities that the presence of a spouse provided, tor 
ex3mple„ if a child was sick and»one spouse could not leave the 
job, the otfyer often could take short-term leave arid thus provide 
relief as "caretaker."" Often parents -spoke of their limitations in 
providing hel*p with one academic area or skill and the fact that 
the other spouse provided complementary- skills. This ted to 
specialization in .the encouragement of ski 14 acquisition by the 
children, with one parent emphasizing sports, for example, while 
the other- concentrated on school work. 

There is abundant evidence that socio-economic variables are 
important measures of families' general circumstances as they 
affect' children (Herzog and Sudia," 1973). In a review of research 
on "father absence and children's cognitive development," Shinn 
(1-978) concludes that the effects of the decrease in income common- 
ly associated with father absence have an impact on children's per- 
formance, an important factor which is independent of the absolute 
level of income.* In intact families with low-availability -fathers 
(usually due to their Jobs or professions), children's cognitive 
test performances have suffered independently of the income vari- _ 
able (Blanchard and Bfller, 1971)." -however, some studies of chil- 
dren reared by extended kin, in comparison to children from intact 
families, have shown that .^hey perform better in cognitive tests, 
presumably due to greater attention devoted to children by care- 
takers (Solomon, et al_. , 1972). This. may be a factor associated 
with ethnic/cultural variation, as. indicated by much research 00 
Black families which are generally characterised by higher rates % tff 
single parenthood and informal adqption of children by extended kin 
t (Stack, 1974; Savage, et al., 1976 ; "fcschenbrenrter and Carr, 1980). 

Most recent discussions of the literature regarding effects of 
father absence on children stress the importance of controlling for 
reasons for such absence, because findings indicate that the psy- 
chological effects on children vary 'depending on whether their 
fathers died, were separated from, divorced, or never married their 
mother (Blechman, 1982; Kitson and Raschke, 1981; Levitin, 1979). 

e * 

Reviewers of research cite findings which indicate that the 
leve 4 1^8^Jincome for a single mother influences her ability to cope 
and *fc*«el ati ons with her chjldren. Other factors are the number 
of hercnildpen,' the nature and availability of her social support 
network., and the circumstances surrounding the divorce (Blechman, 
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1982; Kit'son and Raschke, 1981; Levftin, 197.9; Coletta, 1979; 
Mcfcanahan,*et al., 1981). ' 

-> ' * r 

The psychological*well -being of a mother undergoing 'divorce/ 
separation has an important effect on the child^s adjustment 
'(Levi tin, 1979). Another important factor, the nature of the con- 
tinued relationship With the non-custodial parent (for both mother 
and child),, should be taken into account in examining the effects 
of divorce on children, and especially/ in atempts to draw conclu- 
sions about the relationship between the single {divorced) parent 
status and working conditions of the mother. 

While studies of -divorce a'od-its effect on children have often 
used measures of cognitive skills or development as outcomes of 
interest, until recently -little research, attempted {o explore in- 
depth 'the functioning of the families of divorced mothers, or to • 
explore the aspects of family relationships which -could be related 
to the mothers' work conditions. 

Two benchmark studies in the field of divorce and children ware 
conducted in the 1970s. They looked at family functioning aftar 
divorce, 'including child rearing/parenting responses of the 
parents. They also examined the relationships of these processes 
to child outcomes in affective, cognitive, and socio.-psycfcological 
development. — 

Hetheripgton, et al . (1976, 1978, 1979) provide evidence of 
severe stress for TamTTies Jn the,y.ear following divorce, but found 
that, in general, the most severe 'effects of divorce on children 
and tneir j)lrents had abated by their follow-up Interview two years 
later* Their results indicate that a low conflict relationship 
betwein divorced parents, and their agreement about child rearing, 
are associated with lessened stress for the children. \ 

Wallerstein and Kelley (1974,^1975, 1976, 1977) had similar 
findings, stressi ng. the importance of good relations with the nonc- 
ustodial parent, the mental health of the custodt^i, parent, and 

"the social support network as significant to children's outcomes. 
In addition, their research stressed the varying responses of chil- 
dren depending on their ages^-the ollder the children, the more 

. varied the mechanisms available to them for handling their 
feelings. 

In addition to research which identifies the factors whiefi 
* mediate the negative impact of\div|rce, there is some in-depth 
research which has begun to explore the ways in which parent/chi l<fr 
relationships develop in post-divorce households', and to explore 
the implications of the relationships for children's functioning 
outside the home. 



Weiss (1979) noted tbe^tendency Sf single parents to give chil- 
dren greater responsibility in the running of the household and 
generally in' taking care of themselves. Weiss speculated that 
negative effects oo personality and psychological adjustment may be 
felt» more' often by pre-adolescent childcen in- single parent fami- 
lies who did not receive enough nurturapce'at important, ages. 

Z^tess and Camara (1979) e'xamfned family process'es as* tHey relate 
to^family structure. They compared the soctal and school behavior 
of young children from intact and divorced homes, and found that 
there was greater variation among the children within groups 
(intact home group and divorced home group) than between groups. 
Thai foijnd that rather than correlating with family structure, dif- 
,feren$ patterns of children's behavior were correlated with mea- 
suretarf parent-child interaction. Positive relationships with 
both parents were associated with the most desirable outcome 
measures for children in divorced families, and* positive relation- 
ships- 'with one parent also appeared to greatly mitigate the nega- 
tive effects Qf' divorce on children. 

... «^^e-4 r 4-nd^/wfS-.to.data«o£«tbe, WRR'.s.* research, on dual -earner 
families are similar in some respects to The Hess and Camara find- 
ings. As previously noted, the types of responses to the, stresses 
familiesjface, in the form of family organization and parental 
relationships with elementary school -aged children, varies within 
our sample, even though the sample is relatively homogeneous in 
terms of income, number and ages of children, mother's education 
and job situation. It is hypothesized that the effects of the dual 
earner status on children are mediated by these various responses, 
i 

By adding to the sample of thirty (30) dual -earner families,, an 
equal number of divorced working mother families, the Working 
Parents Project makes a valuable contribution to the literature. 
As.Kitson and Raschke (1981} point out in a recent review of 
research, one of the major methodological problems with research' on 
divorce is the absence of comparisons with similar samples of 
intact families.. In addition, they note that little research has 
been done comparing adjustment patterns of families to the divorce 
situation in different ethnic/cultural contexts. Hoffman has made 
the same point in her extensive review of the literature on w6rking 
mothers (Hoffman, 1980)/ 

' The focus of the study reported here is on the delineation of 
family processes which appear to link certain policies of the 
mothers' workplaces and aspects of the social and financial sup- 
ports available to mothers (including relations with ex-spouse) to 
parental and other adult participation, in educationally relevant 
activities of the children, both at home and at school. 

The Working Parents Project findings add to the growing body of 
research-based knowledge. The next step for the Working Parents 



Project is to translate empirical findings into concrete policy • 
recommendations and sound practices that can be implemented bjf 
schools, workplaces, and working parent families themselves. 
Although working with a limited sample, tbe research findings have' 
detected clear differences between teachers, and between schools k 
with respect to the wfys schools relate to the needs and concern of 
working parents. Workplace policies and practices also ^vary'among, 
the more th^n 30 employers. of thefmothers and fathers al ready 
interviewed* , , - . 

As a result of project "efforts to date, the researchers have ^ 
becdme aware of .and have exchanged information, papers, reports, \ 
bibliographies, etc. with a' growing number of individual s and 
agencies who have a stake in the successful functioning of working" 
parent families. These networking activities will provide access 
to other research with which to compare research findings. 
Furthermore, contacts have been made with practitioners and advo- 
cates who ire actively involved in the needs assessments, program 
development, implementation, evaluation and dissemination of. pro- 
grams and activities designed to assist working parents. These 
activities will i ncpea-se arrd • become ■ an- ^nt«g( t a 1 - p*rt - of * the - wonkr « - > 
during the 1984 phase. Contacts with other farciT} researchers, 
practitioners and advocates will enhance staff skills and knowl- 
edge. 'This will enable WPP staff toplay a more active role in 
assisting local, state and regional efforts aimed at supporting 
family participation in the care and education of children. 

C. WORKING PARENTS PROJECT GOALS - ., t. 

The Working Parents Project was conceptualized as being orga- 
nized into two "concurrent activities: (1) a research component, 
the major activity, and (2) .a networking and dissemination compo- 
nent, a minor activity. These two strands are intimately con- 
nected, since both address the needs and concerns of working 
parents. The first seeks to generate knowledge about the interre- 
lationships between work and family life, and the second seeks to 
identify institutions, agencies, 'and programs which .have a signifi 
cant effect on the work and family lives of the people they touch. 
Research findings should point to areas in which changes can be" 
.made by- people, Institutions, and agencies, to promote thewell 
being, of families and children. * 

The goals and objectives for the Project wer|| stated in the 
proposal as follows: 

1. Goal 1 : To expand tft€ research base accumulated on work 
and the family 1n two -pa rent families by adding information about 
work and family life in single -parent" families , with a focus on 
divorced working mothers of school -aged children . 
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1) Objective 1 . To study the- influence of workplace policies', 
on mothers' ability "and availability to participate in the 
care and education of thei r 'children with a sample of 30 
' s.ingle-parent working families , y ; 

»/'••, 
1 2 ) Objective 2 . To" compare findings. from study of single- 

, parent wortTing families with those obtained from the study 
• which focused on two-parent working* families . 

s 

3 ) Objective 3 . To synthesize findings from the two studies 
. of the/ impact of workplace policies-on the participation of 
working mothers and their families in the care and educa- 
tion of their children^ and to derive alternatives for 
policies and practices for employers, schools, and families 
based on those research findings. 

2. Goal 2 . To establish linkages* and networks with other 
researchers and practitioners active in the area of work, education 
and family programs, as a means *.of -l«y>n§- t-he «fo«ndatio*v.for- appl4 
cation of research findings to enhance the effectiveness of working 
parents, schools and employers. 1 ( 

Objectives 

1) Objective 1 . To exchange if/formation about research and 
programs underway in the state, the region and the nation 
with researchers, school administrators, educators and 
employers. 

2) Objective 2. To identify special i zed , networks, newsletters 
and other publications in the SEDL region which $ave a 
focus or a concern with working/single parents and 
education. • 

Subsequent discussions with the Project Officer led to a revi- 
sion of research objectives and a further refinement of the 
research questions. First, it became apparent that the timelines 
needed for data collection and analysis with the sample of single 
(divVced) mothers would not permit a comparison with the data from 
the dual -earner families, or-a synthesis of the three phases, of 
research as it was stated in the proposal. These tasks were moved 
to the scope of work for ^Y84. The research questions and the kind 
of data to be collected were adjusted to eliminate attempts to 
gather standardized school achievement data for the children. The 
small number of families and children involved would have precluded 
any quantitative treatment of such data. .These changes are 
reflected in the statement of the research questions which follows 
in the next section. 
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^11. RESEARCH COMPONENT r .. 

A. INfRODUCTION. AND RESEARCH QUESTION^ . 1 " 

The research reported Here used one in-depth semi -structured 
interview and one short -answer structui^d interview £o obtain, in- 
formation a"bout various aspects of the work and family lives of - 1Q 
Anglo, 10 Black, arid 10 Mexican American single parent (divorced) 
families. , Data obtained with theMn-depth interview explored fami- 
ly functioning,' perceptions and feelings of the mothers, while the 
structured interview obtained quantifiable data about family demo- 
graphics, work history, rfnd information about current characteris- 
tics of the mothers' jobs-i „ 4 

The data generated by the interviews are to be used to address 
the following general areas for the interface between work and 
family life: 

1. Workplace Policies and Children's Education. 

•What^are-'the processes whereby selected policies affect the , 
ability and/or availability of single (divorced) working mothers to 
be involved in the education of their,, children, both at home and in 
school? 

2. Support- Networks and Children's Education 

* * • . 

What' is the role of extended family, friends, caregivers and 
other household members in the education of the children of single 
working mothers? How do the different types of relationships be- 
tween these children and their non-custodial father influence 
children, their mothers, and other caregivers? 

B. PROCEDURES 

1. Sampling Procedures 

The sample consisted of thirty (30) single parent families, 
equally divided among Anglo, Black, and Mexican American families. 
The mothers were recruited* from the same workplaces and occupations 
as the women in the dual-earner families .studied during the pre- 
vious phase. Thus, the relevant workplace policies are compara- 
ble. Similarly, the women selected in this sample were employed in 
non -management, non-supervisory jobs, have been 
employed there for at least one year, have jobs that do not require 
more than high school education, ahd have no more than three chil- 
dren, with at least one child in elementary school. Finally, only 
women who have been divorced for at least two years were to be 
selected. Research (Weiss, 1975; Hetherington, 1978) had indicated 
that this is to be expected as the minimum amount of time needed 
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for a parent to make-a general adjustment to a divorce. 

* * 

In addition, it was desirable to include families at approxi- 
mately the same stage in the organization of their households in 
order tp assure the comparability of the situation, and to control 
for the cause of the absence of £he father. -These guidelines to 
the sample selection were . applied with some exceptions which are 
noted in the section where the actual ' sample, is described in 
detail. • * 

t 

Subjects were recruited from a^ limited set of ..workplaces usiru§ 
a more or less standard procedure. The only difference was that 
phone company subjects were located with the assistance of union' 
officials and shop stewards from the Communications Workers of 
^lerica (CWA), while in the banks contacts were made through their 
respective Personnel Departments.* 

For the phone company employees, union officials were provided 
with a written set of sampling guidelines, which specified the jobs 
to be sampled, the ethnicity quotas, and the family characteristics 
required for i nclusion.. in. .the sample*.- These ,cr,iterJ a. xere dis- 
cussed and explained during an interview with- the union officers 
designated by the CWA tro serve as liaifon with the Working Parents 
Project staff. In addition to the sampling guidelines, the liaison 
persons were provided with a written description designed to-be 
given to potential participants, which outlined the purpose and 
conditions for participation in the study. Based oh the liaison's 
knowledge of the employees within. each shop, the liaison approached 
those individuals who appeared to meet the guidelines and privately 
gave each of them a copy- of the Prpject's brochure! 

Once a potential participant indicated to her shop steward her 
willingness to consider participation, the liaison person completed 
a Referral Form, containing name, Job title, ethnicity, and tele- 
phone numbers. The liaison person was not informed whether or not 
any person agreed to participate or not. 

This confidentiality was even more Important for the recruit- 
ment of bank employees, because in their caie the contact person 
was part of the institution's management. /It was very important to 
assure women that their participation or non-participation in the 
study would be completely unrelated to any future personnel action. 

The procedure used at the ^anks involved an initial- contact 
with the personnel officer, who in turn designated a liaison person 
to work with WPP staff. From then on, the materials and steps , 
followed were identical to those used/ with the phone company em- 
ployees. The same safeguards were u$ed to ensure. complete anonym- 
ity for participants and non-particl/pants alike. No bank officer 
was ever informed about the participation or non-participation of 
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individuals .referred by them. * 

A'total of five major banks were approached and engaged, using 
the same procedure. in order to obtain potential subjects until the, 
sample was completed. 

C. THE INSTRUMENTS . , 

1. Firs t Interview .* * s 

The first interview was designed as a Questionnaire that could 
be easily coded, and," in some cases, generate self-ratings by the 
interviewee. The main instrument sections were as follows: • 

# 

a. Household Members This section was designed to obtain a 
complete listing of all household members, including their genders, 
ages and relationship to the head of the household. ' 

b Dwellin g and Neighborhood Here, information wa.s collected 
..about length of residence in the city, reasons for moving here, 
home ownership, contact with neighbors, involvement in the neigh- 
borhood, etc. 

c Work History In this section, information was gatheKd 
about'educational history, and a- complete work history, including 
preparation for and attitudes about work while in high school. 
Other questions were directed at mothers' experiences in jobs prior 
to the current job. - 

d Current Job/Work Policies This section sought information 
abifGt current jobs, including any prior jobs with the same com- 
pany. Information was requested about the nature of daily work, 
relations witfc supervisors, stress and pressure ex^rienced on the 
job, various aspects of leave policies, job satisfaction, and 
future career orientation; 

e. Social Rela tions at Work This section attempted to map 
the relationships ot divorced mothers with their co-workers. It 
asked for information about the personal characteristics of people 
and the nature, frequency, and intensity of those relationships. 

f Family Finances This section obtained information about 
the overall picture ol family financial situations, including 
various sources of income and use of other supplemental assistance, 
whether private or public. 

a. "Family School Relations This section gleaned information 
about h ow famines, i n particular mothers, maintained contact with 
the school and supervised the education^of their children. 
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h. Home Management /Task Allocation Here, information was 
collected on allocation of housework among family members, methods 
used to make changes in and the family members* satisfaction with 
the- system. - 

2. Second Interview. 

A second interview was designed to be a more open-ended,, semi - 
structured data gathering effort which explored perceptions of 
mothers about some of the major events of their lives, including 
marriages and divorces, and about their wortM-wes. The main sec- 
tions of this instrument were as follows: 

i. Family/Work Interrelatedness This section recalled infor- 
mation from the work and family history data collected during the 
first interview and probed for information and judgments about the 
impact of major life events, on mothers' family lives. It then/ 
moved to the present, and explored their perceptions about how 
various aspects of their jobs and their family lives influenced 
each other. 

j. Family Images and Adjustment to Divorce Here, information 
was obtained about courtship and the circumstances surrounding 
marriage, and married life and the factors leading to the separa- 
tion and/or divorce. Questions were also asked about present , 
adjustment to single parenthood, as well as judgments about chil- 
dren's adaptation to the divorce. x . 

k. Ex-husband's Current jfelationship with Family Members 
Inquiries were made about the relative presence and influence of 
ex-husbands on various aspects of family life, family as a whole^ 
or individual members in particular. 

1. Family Activities Respondents were asked ^bout their indi 
vidual /joint (those with othtfr" fami ly fhembers) activities, con- 
flicts, and factors which i influence the frequency and nature of 
those activities. 

m. Social Network Respondents were asked about the people 
important in their lives and their children's lives currently** 

. n . Family Communication Respondents were queried about the 
quality and frequency of their communication with their children. 

o. Parental Self -Assessment Information was requested abou£ 
respondents' self -perceptions as parents, including changes fnfo, 
their pre-divorced or pre-separated parenting practices. * 

p. Aspirations and Plans for the Children 'This section t 
sought details about mothers' plans and aspirations for their chil 
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dren's educational and occupational future. 

• - \ 

3. Pilot Testing of Interviews and Intervi ewer Training 
— — ■ — 1 — ■ 1 ? ; 

The first and second interviews were developed by starting with 
a listing of all the topics of interest from interviews used during 
the previous research phase with dual -earner f ami 1 ies. They were 
modified with two goals in mind: (!) to stfeamline the first in- 
terview and to focus on those aspects which were -shown to be impor- 
tant to the family's adaptation among ' dual -earner* families and (2)* 
to adjust the questions and areas to the special characteristics of 
the single parent family. The* organization of topics and the short 
answers of the first interview permitted a concise quantitative 
coding of the data through working directly from the questionnaire 
form. A audio tape recording also was made of each interview, in 
order "to keep a record of frequent, detailed explanations offered 
spontaneously by respondents. The more open-ended second interview 
was audiotapes so that a- full transcript could be obtained. ^ 

The development ancPpilot testing of the interviews included an 
initial tryout with WPP staff, followed by their use with some 
selected SEDL colleagues. Alext, each of the three interviewers 
(two regular staff plus a part-time £lack interviewer) conducted 
one first and one second interview each, using respondents seoured 
through personal contacts. These three pilot test subjects had 
jobs in the same general level as those of the sample, and repre- 
sented the three ethnic groups to be included in the study. Tape 
recordings and the forms used were- reviewed by the staff, and modi- 
fications were made to improve information fl>w and stay within the 
time limit of 90 minutes for each interview. 

4 

Staff members are highly skilled in interviewing and are 
experienced with these types of family interviews. Careful atten- 
tion was paid to the handling of potentially sensitive areas of 
questioning. This was done at every step of the research process 
and included the following procedures: (a) providing full informa- 
tion to potential respondents and_ the companies who helped secure 
them about the style and content of the interviews before they 
agreed to participate; (b) having face-to-face meetings between 
respondents and interviewers in advance of the first interviewto 
explain more fully what would be discussed, while assuring confi- 
dentiality and obtaining a signed informed consent form; (c) avoid- 
ing requests for any unnecessarily intimate Information in the 
schedules; and (d) training interviewers to be sensitive to feel- 
ings and responses of respondents and avoid making respondents 
uncomfortable during the interviews. 

These techniques have proved to be very successful and respon- 
dents have uniformly indicated that they have enjoyed the inter- 
views. Often, they have reported finding them useful as a source 
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of self -reflect ion. 

» 

0. DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES . 

The strategy for sampling returned to the same union and the 
sa'me\ employers (Communi cations Workers of Amgrica and several local 
banks) from where the sample of 30 cfual -earner families during 1981 
and 1982 were*obtained. This plan had several advantages: (1) the 
project staff had already established a working relationship- with 
representatives from these workplaces, (2) there were female 
employees in these workplaces who could not be included in the 
dual -earner fairly, study because they were divorced, an indication 
of a. high divolce rate among these employees, (3) for analytical 
purposes, it was highly advantageous to keep the types of jobs and 
workplaces of tlae sample of single mothers as similar to those of 
the sample of duial -earner famines as possible. This would enable 
a systematic comparison of the effects of similar workplace poli- 
cies, constraints, and opportunities among the two % samples in the 
yiext phase, thereby enhancing the Project's overall relevance and 
value. 

* , 
The procedures used for data collection, once suitable subjects 
had been identified through the methods described in the previous 
section on sampling, were as follows: 

1. Women were first contacted by telephone, and their eligi- 
bility and willingness to participate were ascertained. Questions 
about content of the interview or -about the steps to protect their 
anonymity were explained. 

2. Next, an appointment was made to conduct the interview at 
the mother's earliest convenience. As a norm, interviews were con- 
ducted in the subject's homes, usually during the evening. How- 
ever, in a few cases, the respondents indicated a preference for 
conducting one or both interviews in the Project office, which is 
located downtown, a few blocks from most of the workplaces. 

3. Each respondent was interviewed fcoth times by the same WPP 
staff member. 

4. Before the first interview was begun, Informed Consent 
Forms were signed, in duplicate, by both the interviewer and .inter- 
viewee. One copy was returned for WPP records, and the other was 
kept by the respondent. * * 

5. Next, a Voucher Form was signed by the respondent, in order 
to process the payment of the $10 per interview which was offered 
in the Project brochure. 

6. After the forms had been signed, the first interview took 
place. Information was recorded on paper, and a backup audiotape 
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wa,s made of the interview. *■ 

7. At" the end of the first interview, an appointment was made 
for the second interview and the subjects were given a child care 
questionnaire to complete at their convenience before the second 
intervi ew. 

8. The second interview was tape recorded, and two paper forms 
were used to record responses about child care and about the* 
mother's soctal network. 

9. After the second interview was completed, all forms w^re 
collected. 

10. After all data had been collected, the Voucher forms were 
sent to SEDL's Fiscal Services office, and a check was mailed f 
approximately One week after completion of data collection. 

11. ATI forms and cassette tapes were labeled with an alpha- 
numeric code for each subject. All Subsequent data management, 
storage, retrieval, transcription, and summaries have made use of- 
this identification code. 

12. Near the end of the data collection period, all subjects 
were sent a "thank you" letter con/aining a form to be returned if 
they want to receive a copy *>f th4 Executive Summary of the Final 
Report . 

For the purposes of building trust and rapport with respon- 
dents, the Project staff's experience indicated that it would be 
best to have female interviewers for the mothers. This was true- in 
the study of dual -earner families, and it was expected to be also 
true with this sample. Thus, no male interviewers were used. One 
experienced Black female 'intervi ewer was hired to conduct a third 
of the interviews. Anglo and Mexican American women were inter- 
viewed by the Project's two Anglo Research Associates. Both have 
had extensive experience interviewing Mexican American women, ^o 
that the lack of an ethnic match was not deemed critical for this 
group. ' 

E. DATA STORAGE, COOING, AND ANALYSIS 

Data collection activities followed a standard cycle. Once an 
interview had been completed, all materials collected, including 
tape cassettes, were assigned al alpha-numeric code and labeled. 

The first interview was designed for easy and direct keypunch- 
ing. A number of first order variables, such as age and i/ncome 
information, were recorded for the purpose of describing the sam- 
ple. Some of the questions were used to generate ratings and clas- 
sifications by the interviewers. Several of these second order 
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variables were derived from the information collected, such as 
judgments about nature and direction of work careers, level H of par- 
ticipation of children in household work, levels of participation 
of mothers in their children's schools, involvement of non- 
custodial fathers, etc. , 

The second interview was transcribed in full. After an inftial 
examination of the first 10 interviews conducted, a coding strategy 
was. developed.** A set of 11 coding categories, were defined, -cover- 
ing the full range of xontent areas of interest,, (See Appendix A-„ • 
for a complete list of codes "and Interview Schedules.) % 

* ■ » 

The actual coding of the interviews was performed using a hard 
copy of the full transcripts, which had been recorded directly onto 
magnetic disks using ^ord processing equipment available to the 
Project. The three WPP staff members participated in this task. 
Paragraphs or sentences were bracketed and the corresponding code 
or codes were penciled in the margin. Multiple coding (the assign- 
ment of jnore than one code, to the same paragraph) was often neces- 
sary since it was desirable to retainvas much context , as possible. 

During the initial coding period a second coding was performed 
by a different coder to check on the intercoder reliability. After 
an initial phase of fine tuning of criteria between coders, this 
practice was discontinued since it involved a considerable amount 
of time with negligible improvement of the coverage of pertinent, 
segments. 

Coded hard copies were then used as guides to move paragraphs 
and delete parts 6f the interviews which were not relevant, using 
the text manipulation capabilities of word>rocessing equipment. 
Tfte final result of this process is a Code Book containing all seg- 
ments or paragraphs under each code, listed sequentially for each 
of the 11 coding categories. There are 30 Code Books which were 
kept unbound, so that any code could be physically removed from all 
~Code Books for perusal . A bound copy of each Code Book was kept as 
a backup copy. In addition, the full transcripts and the Code 
Books remain both in hard copy and in electronic storage on disks; 
> 

Individual codes were then examined and first and second order 
variables extracted from them for the purpose of comparing individ- 
uals, families, and deriving typologies and oth*r patterns which 
constituted the central task of the analysis. 

We proposed to concentrate our exploration of the interrela- 
tionships between work and family life among divorced women to a 
closer examination of the factors which affect their ability and/or 
availability to be involved in the education of their children. 
Specifically', we propdsed to examine (1) selected aspects of their 
jobs and workplaces policies; (2) the mothers' primary support net- 
works, including family, friends and other adults; and" (3) the. 
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mothers' relationships with their children and with their ex- 
husbands, and the ex^husbands ' relationships with their children. 
Additionally, we proposed to analyze the interactive effects of 
these factors on ttoe mothers' participation in their children's 
education; for example, how the support network and the mothers' 
relationships wi^h their ex-spouses interrelate and interact to 
affect mothers', involvement in the education of their children. 



1. Workplace Policies 

Based on data gathered from dual -earner families with elemen- 
tary school age children during earlier phases of the Wording 
farents Project, it was believed that certain workplace policies, 
such as short term leave policies and styles of supervision, would 
affect mothers' abilities to participate in school -related activi- 
ties (Working Parents Project, November 1982) In analyzing the data 
from dual-earner families, it it was found that the more flexible 
the short term leave policies of the employers', the more likely 
were the parents to be involved in the children's school activi- 
ties. Therefore, it was decided a priori to investigate this par- 
ticular relationship in single -pa rent -families. 

2. Social Support Networks 



Social support networks have been shown to have positive . 
effects upon adjustment to life stresses in general and divorce in 
particular (Kitson & Raschke, 1981). Social support has also been 
reported to have a stress-mitigating effect that results in greater 
physical health (Cobb, 1976). Since divorced working mothers with 
moderate incomes were assumed to be more likely to experience 
greater stress than heads of households in traditional families, we 
proposed to study the function of social support networks in their 
lives in general, and in particular its function in mothers' 
invol vement* in their children's education 

3. Parent-children and Ex-spousal Relationships 

In tter^course of analysis of the data gathered, it became 
apparerft that the mother-child relationship was a central feature 
of the single-parent family functioning, and as such it affected 
not only the mothers' participation in the education of their chil- 
dren, but also the relationships with ex-spouses; fathers' rela- 
tionships with children, and many other facets of the mothers' work 
and personal lives. 



The quality and level of involvement of fathers with their 
children have also been demonstrated to have^a significant impact 
upon the children's adjustment to divorce, ami, in turn, the 
mothers' adjustment and functioning post divorce (Hess & Camara, 
1979). likewise, ex-spousal relationships have been shown to 
influence the post-divorce adjustment and functioning of children 
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(Hess & Camara, 1979). It was assumed that the level and nature of 
the fathers* involvement in their children's and ex-spouses* lives 
•were likely to be of considerable importance following the post- 
divorce adjustment period (typically described as requiring two 1 
years).- Therefore, the new family structure of custodial mother* 
and non-custodial father was examined closely to determine its 
effects upon the "mothers ' , fathers* and other adults* involvement 
in the children's education. 

Two types of variables havje been generated from the data 
collected**rtth the first and second interviews. First order varia- 
bles are values and frequencies obtained directly from answers to 
specific questions, such as age, years of residence in the city, 
number of children* annual salary, etc. Others are ratings by the 
'respondents about aspects of their work, workplace policies, or 
evaluations of specific aspects of family life. The other type of 
variables derived are second order variables. These are ratings, 
judgments- or classifications of respondents 1 behavior, attitudes or 
values, which have been made by the researchers using one or more 
first order variables. Examples of these second-order variables 
are: direction fend planning in their work careers, commitment to 
work, level of involvement in the education *of children, type of 
family, type of social sjupport network, etc. In the case of the 
major -second order variables, the procedure and criteria used to 
derive them will be described in full 1n the body of the repdrt. 

The presentation of the fi/idings has been organized" 1n terms 
of (1) description of the sample; (2) major influences in the level 
of maternal involvement in the education of children; (3) the 
nature of the mothers' social support networks, and how these sup- 
port networks, ex-spouses, and other adults influence 'mothers* 
involvement in 'the education of children; (4) mother^child rela- 
tionships in single mother families and how the relationships 
affect other aspects of family life, including school involvement 
and maternal employment; and. (5) family relationships in post- 
divorce, families, including ex-spousal and father-child ralation- 
ships; and (6) summary of findings and conclusions and (7) recom- 
mendations. 
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, III. FINDINGS 

A. DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 

* » 

The. thirty families interviewed for this study constitute what 
is commonly referred to as a purppsjve sample: they were not a 
random sample from a kqown population. Rather, they were screened 
and referred to the Working Parents Project staff by their union or 
their. personnel officers, who used the criteria provided to them by 
the WPP staff and described in the previous section. In the phone 
Company, the sampling criteria a]if»ost exhausted the, available pool 
of eligible, subjects in* the job categories, ethnicities and family 
characteristics required. 

The available pool of subjects from three banks was exhausted,' 
and two additional banks were contacted to meet the predetermined' 
quota of Wloyees in- the various categories and ethnicities. None 
of the women contacted by the WPP staff refused to participate. We 
have no reason to suspect bias in the screening and referral by 
union and personnel officers. . 

Despite the lack* of evidence of bias in the sampling procedure, 
our sample still cannot be considered a representative sample of 
divorced women in these job categories and family conditions. This 
does not* invalidate the findings or conclusions, however, since the 
goal was not to estimate parameters for normative variables, but 
rather to explore .interrelationships between conditions, illustrate 
'mechanisms, and suggest possible hypotheses about psychological and 
sociological phenomena. We can 'compare our groups among them- 
selves, and, when appropriate, indicate how our sample and any phe- 
nomena associated with it relates to known indices 1n the popula- 
tion at large or among the ethnic groups sampled. . - 

Descriptive statistics are presented here to provide the reader 
with a profile of the main characteristics >f the families inter- 
viewed. Data on their perceptions of various aspects of their jobs 
and workplaces are also presented'. When appropriate, tests of sta- 
tistical significance of differences between groups are provided, 
along with the corresponding significance levels. 

* 

1. Family Characteristics 

Several characteristics of the women interviewed are presented 
in Table' 1. The mean age in year^fTRS women was 31.8. The 
range was from 22 to 43 years, wnh a median of 31. Only three / 
women were 25 years old or younger, and"nine^ women were 35 or 
older. Black women (were on the average fr.3 years younger than 
Mexican American women. , 

At the time of their marriage, the average age of the women was 
19.7 years of age. The^fSnge was from 16 to 28 years of age, with 
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TABLE 1 

SU^RY TABLE OF FAMILY VARIABLES BY ETHNICITY 



* 

m 


Group Means 


* 


Group Comparisons: 


t Values 


GROUPS* 


ANGLO . 


BLACK 


MFX AM 


A ~ R A - MA 


R - MA 


Variables: , 


N=10 


N=10 


N=1Q 


t » 




Age at the time of the interview 


32.7 


28.2 


34.5 


.4.60** 1.70 


6.50** 


Age at the time of marriage 


19.0 


18.7 


21.3 


."60 3.71** 


- 5.01** 


Years married and living together 


8.1 


3.7 


8.2 


5.47** .05 


5.47** 


Years- separated and divorced 


A 7 




5.3 


.86 1.32 


9 .05- 


* 

High School education or less 


6 


*4 


4 




* 


Some college/business college 




' A 


5 






Col 1 ege -"-graduate 


1 


2 


1 
1 


\ 




* Significant at the p = .05 


( 1, 18 d.f<) 










** Significant at the p"= .01 


( 1, 18 d.f.) 




* 


• 

* * 
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a median of 19.6 years of age. Three women married at 16 years of 
age, and six women married after their 22nd birthday. 

The marital history of the women in the sample can be described 
with two measures. The first is the average number of years that 
JJpey were married and living with their husbands. The second is 
tile average number of year* that the women have lived, as single 
pprants, including „ time separated plus^time divorced. These 
figures indicate that although on the average Black women had lived 
as married couples only half as long as the average for Anglo and 
Mexican American women, they had been single mothers about the same 
length of time. 

The educational attainment of these women is presented in Table 
1 in the form of frequencies. Almost half of the sample had no 
more than. a high school education, while four women had obtained 
their baccalaureate degrees, and 12 had some education beyond high 
school, mostly in business colleges or community colleges. 

One of the key sampling criteria was that the families had at 
least one school -age child. Many of the questions related to 
school involvement and participation in household tasks were asked 
in relation to that target child. 

There were no clear trends in terms of the number or ge^er of 
the children in these families. The target children were equally 
split between boys and girls. Only one family had four children, 
which included a pair of twins. Another family had three'chil- 
dren. Of the rest, 19 families had two children and eight were 
only-child families. 

* Nine families had children between the ages of three and five, 
in addition to the target child. Of the target children, 21 (70 
percent) were between the ages of eight and 12. 

» 

The only, important difference with respect to children's age is 
that fewer Black families had teenage children (two of 10), com- 
pared to five of 10 for both Anglo and Mexican American families. 
The presence of te**hagers as big brothers or sisters might at times 
be a significant help to mothers with younger children. 

Of the 30 women interviewed, 19 grew up in cities with a popu- 
lation of 100,000 peopl.e or less. Most of these were small cities S 
in Central Texas. Seven women were born and reared in Austin, and 
all but one of them are bank employees. Six of the seven women who 
grew up outside the state are employed with the phone company, hav- 
ing transferred here from other sites. 

* _ * 

Fourteen of the families are homeowners, and the other sixteen 
live in rented houses and apartments. Most of the* families are 
relatively integrated*. into their neighborhoods. Ten women report 
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that they have never visited their neighbors; their children, on 
the other hand, carry out a very intensive schedule of^play with 
other neighborhood children. Only three women in the tfctal sample 
report that their children have no friends in their neighborhoods. 

2. Job Cha racteristics _ 

9 

* Information about several characteristics* of the work history 
and perceptions of the jobs were obtained during the course of the, 
interviews. On the average, these women had been in the labor 
force for about ten years, and had held an average of about five 
jobs prior to the current one. 

The women from the phone company were selected from flwo job 
categories; six were Telephone Operators, and nine were Service 
Representatives. Both of these are jobs occupied predominantly by 
women. Operator is an entry level job, which often involves shift 
work and irregular schedules. Service Representative is considered 
a higher level clerical job, with a regular Monday through Friday,* 
eight-to-five schedule. ^ 

The women at the banks, on tfie other hand, represent at least 
Indifferent job titles, reflecting the greater diversity of cleri- 
cal operations performed by banks. All of the occupations are also 
predominantly occupied by women, and all have regular Monday 
through Friday, eight to five schedules. These jobs were classi- 
fied by the researchers into three levels on the basis of the 
knowledge and skills required to perform adequately. Three jobs 
were classified as High Level, eight as Mid-Level and three as 
Low-Level . 

Of the four jobs classified as requiring a high level of skills 
and knowledge, two were held by Anglo women and two by Mexican 
American women. All but one of the Black women held jobs classi- 
fied as requiring a ^id-level of skills and knowledge. The^ three 
jobs classified as low-level were held by an Anglo, a Black and a 
Mexican American woman, respectively* 

* The women employed at the two types of workplaces, the phone 
company and the banks, were compared using information collected 
during the interviews. Some of these data are in t$e form of 
ratings of various aspects of their jobs and their workplaces. 
These data are presented in Table 2. 

Women at the phpne company have been there on the average twice 
as long as bank women. They have also held their carrent jobs, 
about twice as long. 

<*"v Women were asked to rate the level of decision -making that was 

involved in their jobs, as well as the control they had over the* 
* organization of their owp workload. These ratings, on a three- 
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TABLE 2 



SUMMARY TABLE QF WORK VARIABLES BY WORKPLACE 



GROUPS: 



i PHONE CO. BANKS 
N=15 N=15 



Variables 



- Means/Mean Ratings 



Years with the same employer 6.2 



3.2 



6.31 



.01 



Years in the same job 



3.8 



1.9 



5.34 



.01 



Rating of decision-making 1.6 
allowed by job 

Rating of control- over 1.5 
organization of tasks on job 

Rating of" quality of 3.2 
relationships with supervisor 

Rating of intensity of job 2.8 
pressure 

Rating of intensity of job 2.6 
stress 

Rating of satisfaction with 2.4 
leave policies 

Rating of' overall job 2.3' 
satisfaction 



1.9 
1.8 
3.1 
2.2 
1.6 
3.3 
3.1 



1.79 
2.67 
.68 
4.50 
5.75 
5.22 
4.19 



.10 

.05 

n.s . 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
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point scale (1 = Low; 2 = Moderate; 3 = High) are presented in 

Table 2. The mean ratings reflect the relatively more structured * 

nature of the phone company jobs, where there are set procedures 
that employees must follow. 

The women were asked to rate the job pressure and tfie overall 
level of stress of their jobs-, using a three-point scale (1 ■ Low; 
2 = Moderate; 3 «= High) for both pressure and overall stress. 
These mean ratings are also presented in Table 2. The jobs in the 
phone company were rated significantly higher than those in the 
banks in both pressure and overall stress. 

An important component of the overall work atmosphere is the 
nature of the relationships between* workers and their supervisors. 
The women in the sample were asked to rate the nature of these 
relationships, with a four-point scale with 1 = Hostile; 2 * 
Distant; 3 ■ Friendly yet Distant; 4 = Very Friendly. The mean 
ratings are presented in Table 2. No significant differences were 
found between the two groups on this measure. 

Previous research with a sample of dual-earner families re- 
cruited from these same workplaces indicated that the availability 
and/or flexibility of certain forms of short-term leave jtad a sig- 
nificant impact over the ability and availability of those working, 
mothers to meet unanticipated needs of their young children 
(Working Parents Project, 1983). 

The single parents in this sample were asked: 

If you need just a few hours (less than a day) to talce 
care of some unexpected problem, such as with your 
children, school, babysitters, etc., can you take 
time off? 

All fifteen bank women responded Yes, but only seven of the ► 
phone company women reported that they could take the time, and 
eight responded No. Those who answered Yes were asked- if they were 
penalized in any way for the time lost; only one bank employee 
responded Yes, while six of the seven phone company employees 
reported that a penalty was associated with their short-term 
leaves. 



In addition to the questions about .short-term leave, women were 
asked to rate, their overall satisfaction with the policies regulat- 
ing the various forms of leave available in their workplaces, 
including short-term, sick, vacation, and maternity leaves. They 
were asked to use a four-point scale with 1 « Not Satisfied; 
2 = Somewhat Satisfied; 3 * Satisfied; and 4 = Very Satisfied. 

The mean ratings are presented i| Table 2. Bank employees were 
found to be significantly more satisfied with the leave policies of 
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their workplaces. ^ 

The same four-point scale was used to obtain ratings of the 
women's overall satisfaction with their jobs. The mean ratings are 
also reported in Table 2. Bank employees reported significantly 
greater overall satisfaction with their jobs than did the phone 
company employees. Seven of 15 bank employees expressed a high 
level of job satisfaction, compared with only two of the 15 phone 
company employees. 

This higher level of job satisfaction is particularly signifi- 
cant, in light of the fact that the salaries earned by the bank 
employees sampled are on the average more than $8,000 less a year 
than the average phpne company employees sampled. 

A final indication concerning the perceive"d quality of the 
working conditions was obtained by asking the w ^n to comment on 
their work/career plans for the immediate future. Eighteen of the 
30 women interviewed reported that they* plan to remain w their 
Present iobs. Four Black women indicated that they plan to further 
? eir tr ?ni g and education. This appears to reflect a realistic 
perception by these Black women that with training their chances 
for advancement are significantly improved. 

Five of the fifteen phone company women reported that they 
Wet to advance within their company. This is also a realistic 
expectation, since their contract, agreed through collect ve bar- 
gaining by their union, establishes mechanisms for advancing and 
certain advantages accrue by seniority. Only two women in the 
' tall* sample reported that they were currently contemplating chang- 
ing employers. 

To obtain a picture of the financial situation of these fami- 
lies, the women were asked to provide ^^^^Hr^^HL^ar^d 
inc&me for 1982. Table 3 presents the means of the salaries earned 
TmBZ. broken down ,by workplaces and ethnicity. It can be seen 
that there is a large difference between the workplaces. 
Differences .among the three ethnic groups are apparent only among 
bank employees. 

the relatively lower salaries of the Black bank employees are 
explained by the fact that in that group tfcere were no high skill 
level jobs represented. Also, the low skill level job occupied by 
a Black bank employee had the 'lowest salary of the whole sample. 

The women in the sample were asked about other sources of 
income? Eight women had held part-time jobs during 1982. Not sur- 
prisingly, a^l but one were bank employees. A total of 15 women 
re P o ?ed receiving some child support payments during 1982. These 
payments varied in amount and regularity, being .lower and less 
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TABLE 3 

s 



MEANS OF SALARIES EARNED IN 1982 BY" WORKPLACE 
AND ETHNICITY (IN DOLLARS) 



GROUPS 


ANGLO 


BLACK 


MEX AM 


: TELEPHONE 


20,100 


19,200 . 


19,800 


COMPANY 








BANKS 


12,040 f 


9,535 


12,114 



TABLE 4 



MEANS OF TOTAL FAMILY INCOME FROM ALL SOURCES IN 1982 
BY WORKPLACE AND ETHNICITY (IN DOLLARS) , . 



GROUPS 


ANGLO . 


BLACK 


MEX AMJ * 


TELEPHONE 


22,316 


21,118 


21,528 


COMPANY 








BANKS 

1 • 


20,540 


10,545 


16,726 
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regular among the Black families. This no doubt reflects the over- 
all disadvantage of Black males in the job market. 

» - 

The averages of the total income received by these families in 
1982, including income earned in their main full-time jobs, plus 
income earned in pact-time jobs held, plus any child support pay- 
ments received during that year, are presented in Table 4, broken 
down by workplace and ethnicity. 

* 

It is clear that added income from part-time jotys and child 
support payments most strongly improved the financial situation of 
Anglo and Mexican American women employed by the banks, who gener- 
ally have lower salaries than the phone company women. The rela- 
tively small income added to the finances of the Black bank employ- 
ees is due to the fact that fewer of them received child support 
payments, and those received were relatively small. Overall, Black 
women had younger children, and the relative cost of child- care 
discouraged them from seeking additiona-1 part-time, evening, or 
weekend , empl oyment . 

In summary, the significantly higher wages earned by the phone 
company women are not sufficient to offset their feelings of pres- 
sure and stress. Their* job satisfaction is lower than that of the 
lower-paid bank employees." 
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B. MOTHERS' -INVOLVEMENT IN THE EDUCATION OF THEIR CHILDREN 



1. Assessment of Mothers' Involvement in Education 
, . 

In this study, we are interested in factors other than school 
practices which influence, or are associated with, the parents' 
level of school involvement. More precisely, there is interest in 
factors present in the lives of divorced working women which en- 
courage or inhibit their, active participation in school -related 
activities. The underlying- assumption in this study has been that 
parents' level of school involvement is an indication of the 
parents' level of overall involvement in their children's lives, as 
welT ; as being an indicator of the parents' attitudes toward their 
children's education. 

In this analysis, school involvement is defined as the extent 
to which the mother has attended or participated in the following 
activities: (1) pa rent -teacher conferences, (2) school programs 
such as plays, concerts, and carnivals, (3) field trips, (4) class 
parties, «(5) PTA meetings, (6) fund-raising activities, (7) helping 
with homework, and (8) discussions of the child's school experi- 
ences with the child and others*. v h 

v « * 

All of the mothers were found to be involved to some extent in 
th&tf children's school -re fated activities. Three levels of parent 
involvement were distinguished; Low - the mother attended the 
yearly pa rent -teacher conference and may have helped with homeWSr^, 
but was not involved in any other school activities; Medium - the 
mother attended half or less of all school programs* helped with 
homework, attended some PTA meetings, and discussed school 
experiences with the child and others; High - the mother regularly 
participated in special school programs, attended nearly all PTA 
meetings, helped with homework, usually communicated with the 
teacher (s) regularly (in addition to scheduled parent-teacher con- 
ferences), and participated at a high level in all of the above- 
mentioned activities. / 

» 

In the assessment of level of school involvement, only contact 
with the school personnel t/nat was initiated by the mother was con- 
sidered when rating the level of involvement. Other studies have 
failed to make this distinction, with the result being that parents 
; 'with highest school involvement in other studies were those whose 
children, were "problem children." However, some of the mothers 
appeared to be more involved and to be initiating more contact with 
school personnel because their children are experiencing learning 
or behavior problems in school. 

» * 

Seven mothers were rated by researchers to have had low in- 
volvement in their children'^- schooling, 14 mothers to have had a 
medium level of i nvol vement 1 i n school activities, and nine mothers 
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had a high level of school involvement. 

2. Mothers' School Involvement and Their Employment 

Several aspects of mothers' employment were investigated in 
relation to their level pf school involvement, namely: (a) type of 
workplace (bank or phone company), (b) short-teAn leave policies, 
(c) stress associated with job, (d) job satisfaction, (e) the 
mother's commitment to working, and. (f) additional part-time 
employment : 

a. Type of Workplace Most of the mothers with low school 
involvement work in banks (86%) and most of the mothers with a high 
level of school involvement work for the phone company (67%). The 
mothers with low school involvement are employed by several dif- 
ferent banks, therefore it is not the policies of a particular bank 
which are inhibiting mothers' participation in* school activities 
which occur during work hojurs. 

Overall, it is the phone company employees who experience«more 
.job stress, less job satisfaction, and less flexible short tenth 
leave policies. Therefore, it would seem that the phone company 
women would have found it more difficult to participate in school 
activities, particularly those occurring during work hours. How- 
ever, in this sample the six operators with the phone company All 
have irregular hours and are frequently free during daytime nouns 
when many of the school activities take place. These phone company 
operators tended to have higher school involvement. 

In addition to work hours that enable the operators to partici- 
pate in school activities during the day, they are able to trade 
days with other operators when they want time off. However, the 
service representatives who work 8;00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and who contend with rigid short term leave policies 
also have higher school involvement than the women employed by the 
oanTTs. Thus, it would appear for this. sample that employer poli- 
cies regarding short term leave or work schedules do not help 
explain the variability found in divorced mothers' school 
involvement. 

- As discussed previously, banks and phone company jobs differ 
considerably with regard to employees' 'job stress, job satisfaction 
and short term leave policies. Since the phone company employees 
and bank employees differ as groups regarding overall level of 
school involvement in a somewhat* unexpected direction, the rela- 
tionship between these facets of the women's employment and their 
level of school involvement were examined independent of their 
employer. (See Summary Table 5 on Page 36.) 
c 

b. Short-Term leave Policies As stated earlier, bank women 
reported more flexible" short term leave policies than did the phone 
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company employees. However, the availability of short term leave 
does not appear to be associated with mothers' level of participa- 
tion in. school activities. It appears that even though women 
employed by banks are able to leave their jobs for short periods of* 
time without much prior notice, it is not acceptable for them to 1 
leave their jobs to attend school functions. The bank employees 
seem to be comfortable requesting short-term leave only to take 
care of medical concerns, their own or their children's. 

Nearly all women in the sample stated that their jobs inter- 
fered with their participation in school activities. They indi- 
cated that they "can't ask for time off" or are "too busy at work" 
to attend school functions during work hours, even though their 
employers provide for short periods of leave time to attend to per- 
sonal needs. Evidently there is an unwritten policy within the 
banks and a more clearly stated policy at the -phone company which 
inhibits women from leaving thei r jobs to attend to non-imergency 
events, such as school functions. Additionally, the relationship 
individual bank employees have with their immediate supervisj/rs ^ 
appears to determine what constitutes «an acceptable reason for 
taking short term leaves. Some of the bank employees apparently 
feel free to request time off from their supervisors t» attend 
school functions while others do not. 

Another factor which may inhi/it bank employees from taking 
time off to attend school activities is the relative interdepen- 
dence of most bank jobs. ^The importance of speedy transactions and 
end-of-the-business-day deadlines require that other workers make 
up foe the absent one. In that kind of team effort, frequent 
- absences could be resented by other workers, since it tends to 
increase their own work pressure. 

c * Job Stress Only 14% (1 of* 7) of the mothers with low 
school involvement considered their jobs to be very stressful. 
Whereas, 67% {6 of 9) of the mothers with high levels of school 
involvement and 36% (5 of 14) of medium involvement mothers 
reported their jobs to be very stressful. It appears that high job 
stress is associated with a high level of school involvement. How- 
ever, level of job Vtfess must be considered in conjunction with 
/the satisfaction women derive from their employment to understand 
more fully its relationship to school involvement. 

d. Job vSatisf action For women employed by the banks, low job 
stress appears to be somewhat synonymous with little challenge and 
few psychological rewards or lowered job satisfaction. Yet, for 
phone company employees, high job stress is associated with lowered 
job satisfaction. Job satisfaction, per se, was not found to be 
associated with mothers' level of school Involvement for the total 
sample. However, only 20% {3 of 15) of the women working in ban\s 
reported that they are dissatisfied with their jobs and all of \ 
these women have low levels of school involvement. " In contrast, 
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53% (8 of 15) of all phone company tmployees reported that they are 
dissatisfied with thetr job* and 63% (5 of 8) of these women have 
high involvement in. school. It seems that low job satisfaction is 
associated with low school involvement for women employed by banks 
and with high levels of school involvement for phone company 
employees i 

e. Commitment to Working The women were asked whether "they 
would work if given the option to receive two to three times their 
current salary without working. Of this sample, 40% (12) of the 
women reported that they would definitely continue to work, 10% (3) 
reported they might work part-time and 50% (15) reported, they would 
definitely not work. Of those who reported they would not work, 
several stated that they would want to participate in volunteer 
work of some sort and would not be content to stay at home all day 
engaging in traditional-housework and child, caring. Within the 
present sample, ethnic differences were clear: 60% (6 of 10) of 
theirtflack mothers would definitely work while only 30% (6 of 20) of 
Mexffcaff American and Anglo mothers would choose to work outside the 
home. 

Regarding commitment to^work, the women's responses varied 
considerably. -Two examples of differing views reported, follow: 

Q: So tfkn though you have worked all these years 
outside the home you wouldn't have apy qualms 
about not doing it now? , 
. A: No. My goal ,in life was to be a mother, a m 
^ « housewife. And a wife and that was it. That's 

the 'way I was brought up; that's what you did. 
(Mexican American mother of two^ agfe 30, divorced 
three years.) •• * 

Q: If you could qet your salary without having to 

work, what would you do? 
A: I would not accept it. 
Q: You wouldn't? 
A: Mm-mm. ^ 
Q: Why? 

;A: Because I like to work. I'm very independent, 
• and I don't want anything handed to me. I would 

n.ot just stay at home and pol ish my -toenails or 
* my fingernails and watch a bunch of soa"p 

operas. I would continue to work even if I got * 

married and my husband asked me to quit, I would 

work • 

(Black mother of two, age 27, divorced six years.) 

The mother's commitment to working, as assessed by this one 
auestion, appears to be related to the time the mother 'devotes to 
Jer children's school activities. Fifty-seven percent (4 of .7) of 
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the mothers with low involvement in school would want to work at 
least part-time and 44% (4 of ,9) of the mothers with high involve- 
ment in school would work. The. relationship is rather weak for 
Mexican American and Black mothers, yet much clearer for Anglo 
mothers. All of the Anglo mothers with low involvement in school 
would work and none of the Anglo mothers t with high involvement in 
school would work at all. 

For the Mexican American mothers, high involvement in school 
was weakly associated with a desire to be an at-home mother. Black 
women reported a higher commitment to working across all levels of 
school involvement than did either the Anglo or Mexican American 
women, and their commitment to the work role did not appear to be 
related to their school involvements 

In addition to looking at women's responses to the question 
regarding whether they would work .if provided an adequate salary, 
the women's overall involvement in their careers was investigated. 
Several factors were taken into account to determine the level of a X 
woman's career involvement. Specifically, the clarity of the 
woman's future career plans, the intensity of her desire to earn an 
adequate Income as opposed to having an adequate income, and her 
desire to advance in her career were assessed to obtain a measure 
of career involvement. 

■4 

Commitment to the work role and career involvement are, under- 
standably, closely related. However, some women want to work 
outside the home and yet are not highly involved in their careers. 
They appear motivated to work by their desire to spend time w.ith 
other adults within an organization, to gain a v sense of accomplish- 
ment, and "to simply avoid the boredom that can come with spending 
the majority of their time at home. Assessing career involvement, , 
therefore, clarified the relationship between attitudes toward 
working and school involvement. • 

While as career involvement does not appear to be related to 
present level of job satisfaction for the total sample, high levels 
of career involvement in conjunction with low levels of job 
satisfaction were found more frequently for the women with low 
involvement in school than for those with either medium or high 
involvement. . Only 9% (2 of 23) of the mothers with a medium to 
high level of school involvement indicated that they had high 
Involvement 1n their careers and low job satisfaction, while 43% (3 
of 7) of the mothers with 1 ow Involvement in school reported this 
combination of experiences. The mothers with low -school 
.involvement are experiencing more frustration related to their 
employment than are the mothers with medium or high involvement in 
school. The mothers with medium or high school involvement were 
more likely to express a desire to be at-home mothers. This 
association of low job satisfaction and high career involvement 
with low involvement in school was found, for all three ethnic 
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groups (see Table 5). 



f. Additional Part-Time Employment Part-time employment in 
addition to regular full »t1me employment ("moonlighting") was found 
to be related to overall career involvement. All but 17% (1 of 7) 
of the mothers who were working part time in addition to their 
full-time employment were considered to have medium to high levels 
of career involvement. For some, though, the' motivation to work 
part-time was primarily a perceived need for added income. Others 
viewed their part-time employment as a path to improved employment, 
either by providing Increased savings to attend college or through 
pursuing more flexible and autonomous self -employment. 

None of £he phone company employees reported that they are 
currently employed on a part-time basis tn addition to their regu- 
lar full-time employment. However/ 47% (7. of 15) of the women 
employed by banks reported that they were currently "moonlighting." 
(The average number of hours worked at their additional jobs was 
10.33 hours per week.) This difference between the number of phone 
company employees and bank employees who were working part time is 
understandable, of course, in light of the significant difference 
between their salaries. The average salary for the bank employees 
was $ll,230/per annum and the average salary for the phone company 
employees was $,19,700/per annum. Likewise, their average yearly 
incomes were significantly different, $15,937 and $21,654, respec- 
tively. . 

Working at an additional part-time job was found to be clearly 
related to low school involvement. This finding can easily be 
explained in terms of the direct impact on the mother's time. The 
mothers with low levels of school involvement were much more likely 
to have additional part-time employment; 67% (5 of 7) of the 
mothers with 'fow school involvement were engaged in additional 
part-time employment, 14% (2 of 14) of the mothers with a medium 
level of involvement had additional employment and none of the 
mothers with a high-level of school involvement were working in 
addition to their regular employment. 

The , fact that no phone company employees were "moonlighting" 
appears to account partially far their high levels of school in- 
volvement. However, additional employment does not appear to fully 
explain lower involvement 1n that some of the bank employees who 
were working additional part-time jobs also managed to become 
active in their children's school activities. It seems that a high 
level of career involvement, part-time employment, and low job 
satisfaction may have an Interactive effect which negatively 
impacts the mother's participation 1n school activities. 

The women with low levels of school involvement tended to have 
rather high career ambitions, and low job satisfaction, without the 
means to realize their ambitions unless they had additional part- 
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Table 5 

MOTHERS SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT FACTORS 



Low Involvement in 


School 


Mothers (N 


- 7) 








Subject 
Code 


Empl oyer 


Job 

Stress 


Job 

Satis- 
faction 


Career 
Involve- 
ment 


7 

Edu- 
cation 


Commit- 
ment to 
Work 


P/T 
Job 


BKAN02 


Bank 


Mod. 


Low 


High . 


12 


High 


* 

Y*S 


BKAN04 


Bank 


Low 


Hi 5 h , 


Med. 


16 


Mod. 


NO 


BKBK01 


Bank 


Low 


Low 


High • 


12+B 


High 


Yes 


BKBK04 


Bank 


Mod. 


Low 


Med. 


14 


Low 


Yes 


BKMA02 


Bank 


Low 


High 


Med. 


16 




Yes 


BKMA03 • 


Bank 


Mod. 


High 


High 


It 


High 


No 


PHAN03 


Phone Co. 


High 


Low 


Med. 


12 


High 


No 



High Involvement in 


School 


Mothers 


(N-9) 








Subject 
Code 


Employer 


Job 

Stress 


Job 

Satis- 
faction 


Career 
Involve- 
ment 


Edu- 
cation 


Commit- 
ment to 
Work 


Jot 


BKAN01 


Bank 


High 


High 


Low 


12 


Low 


No 


BKBK02 


Bank 


Low 


High , 


Low 


8 


Low 


No 


BKBK05 


Bank 


Mod. 


High 


Med. 


12 


High 


No 


PHAN04 


Phone Co. 


Mod. 


tow 


Low 


12 


Low 


No 


PHBK,01 


Phone Co. 


High 


Low 


High 


14 


High 


No 


PHBK04 


Phone Co. 


High 


Low 


Med. 


16 


Low 


No 


PHBK05 


Phone Co. 


High 


Low 


High 


12 


High 


No 


PHMA04 


Phone Co. 


High 


Low 


Low 


14 


Med. 


No 


PHMA04 


. Phone Co. 


High 


High High 


12+B 


High 


No 
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time employment whi.ch would either allow them to save money for r 
further education or to become self-employed. For "moonlighting" 
mothers with low career involvement and high job satisfation the 
impact on participation in school activities was not as negative. 
It cannot be said of the mothers with low school involvement that 
they do not regard their children's education as important; rather, 
ft appears that their energies are focused on achieving a. higher 
level of employment and standard of living. 
H 

3- Income Level ,It cannot be concluded that it is simply the 
level of earned and/or available income which influences the 
mother's level of school participation. Even though the mothers 
with low school involvement are earning less than the mothers with - 
a high level of school involvement, it. is principally the mothers 
who either expect or greatly desire to earn a higher income vjho 
exhibit low levels of school involvement. . Mothers with lower 
expectations regarding type of employment and level of income who 
earn the same or lesser amount are not as likely to report low 
school involvement. 

In summary, the l4w involvement in school mothers appear, as a 
group, to be experiencing frustration with regard to their employ- 
ment in that they have unmet expectations in terms of salary, 
advancement, and/or potential for these. These women either have 
high goals for salary and achievement' in their careers with few 
possibilities because of limited education and skill or they have 
higher than average education for their job level. Because of 
their high career involvement and their unsatisfactory jobs, they 
are experiencing frustration and anger that further reduce their 
supply of time and energy, already limited by their additional 
part-time employment. 

The mothers with higher levels of school involvement who are 
employed b^the banks can be described as having low involvement in 
establishing a career and as being satisfied with their jobs, in 
that they find them adequately challenging. These women would 
prefer to be at-home mothers and appear to be motivated to partici- 
pate in their children's education and schooling by their desire to 
be "good" mothers. In addition, only 22% (2 of 11) of these 
mothers are working additional jobs to supplement their incomes, 
even though their bank salaries are nq higher than those of the low 
involvement mothers. 

Mothers (bank and phone company employees) with medium levels 
of school involvement could be described overall as preferring to 
be at home. They report being relatively satisfied with their 
employment, possibly because of 'their lower Expectations and ambi- 
tions regarding work. It is women at the extremes of the •school 
involvement scale whose participation appears to be either • 
1nh- jited or stimulated by employment factors. Women with the 
highest levels of school involvement, as a group, are more likely 
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to be phone company employees experiencing high levels of stress 
due to close supervision and quotas for production. They are dis- 
satisfied with their jobs for these reasons. The experience of 
high job stress and dissatisfaction appears to encourage phone 
company women to participate in their children's education. 
Several mothers expressed a desire for their children to have 
"better" jobs--not as stressful and/or monotonous as their own. 
They believe that education is the, key to more satisfying 
employment. Of equal importance is the fact that none of the women 
withthigh levels of school involvement work part-time in addition 
to their regular employment (see Table 5). 

The mothers with high levels of school involvement are either 
(1) career oriented but dissatisfied with their jobs and have 
sufficient time or (2) are highly motivated to participate in all 
their children's activities. Thus, if would appear that school 
"involvement can be motivated by a commitment to working as well as 
a commitment to parenting. 
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C. DIVORCED MOTHERS' SOCIAL SUPPORT NETWORKS 



Mothers' primary support networks were investigated to deter- 
mine their role in relation to the mothers' ability and availabil- 
ity for participation in their children's education. In addition, 
findings regarding the participation of other adults, including 
fathers, in the education of children will be presented here. 



1, Assessment of Social Support Network Characteristics: First 
Order Variables — — 

Information concerning the mother's primary support network was 
obtained by having her list and describe her most important rela- 
tionships. Therefore, only the persons with whom the mother has 
fairly close relationships -'were included in the analysis of her 
support network. Additional information was gathered concerning 
the mother's relationships (supportive and non -supportive) within 
the workplace; however, these will not be discussed here, although 
some mothers included co-workers in their primary network. Several 
aspects of the mother's primary support network were investigated, 
and these include: (a) number in network, (b) interconnectedness 
or density of network, (c) network limitations, (d) whether the 
network was "boyfriend" centered (the term used by our respon- 
dents), and (e) the type of support network. 

The mothers' primary networks ranged in size from three to 17 
persons, with a mean of 6.07 and median of 5.56 persons. The 
interconnectedness of the networks was assessed as being either 
Very Connected, indicating that most of the network members know 
and interact with one another regularly; Moderately Connected, 
indicating that approximately half of the network members know and 
interact with one another; or Loosely Connected, indicating that 
very few of the members know each other. Most of the mothers have 
either moderately or very connected networks, 30% (9) having very 
connected networks, 43% (13) having moderately connected networks 
and 27% (8) having loosely connected networks. 

Limitations of the network were also assessed, and this refers 
to limitations in the variety of members included. A network con- 
sisting primarily of either co-workers , family members, long-term 
mutual friends of the ex-spouses or persons living in another city 
were considered to be very limited. Three levels of network limi- 
tations were determined: 60% (18) of the mothers were judged to 
have very limited networks, 30% (9) were judged to have somewhat 
limited networks, and only 10% (3) were judged to have diverse 
primary networks. Nin* (30%) of the women were also found to have 
social lives that revolve primarily around their relationships with 
their boyfriends. Even though the mothers and their boyfriends 
were not cohabiting, some seemed to be in the process of establish- 
ing a new traditional two-parent family. However, in several cases 
in which mothers have boyfriend-centered networks, the boyfriend 
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was not acting as a surrogate father, but the mother's relationship 
with him was the primary relationship in her life, outside of that 
with her children. 

In addition to the previously mentioned aspects of the social 
networks, information was gathered about each network member, 
including: length of time acquainted, emotional closeness, 
frequency of interaction, types of shared activities, age, sex, 
marital status, and city or neighborhood of residence. 

2. Type of Social Support Network: Second Order Variable. 

Three types of social networks were readily identified: 
Family-Centered , meaning those in which most of the primary network 
members are members of the mother's family of origin, and typically 
only one or two non-family members were included; Friend-Centered 
are those networks in which the majority of members are friends of 
the mother and only one or two family members are included who are 
in contact infrequently; and Mixed networks which include a nearly 
equal mix of friends and famiTyl there were eight (27%) mothers 
who reported that their networks were Family-Centered, another 27% 
(8) reported Friend-Centered networks and 47% (14) were found, to 
have Mixed networks. There were really no clear ethnic differences 
with regard to type of support network. However, Anglo women 
reported more Family-Centered networks (40%) and fewer Mixed 
networks (30%) than either the Black or Mexican American women. 

The various aspects of the support networks were found to have 
modest intercorrelations , yet can be considered to be independent 
factors. The Family-Centered networks ranged in size from 4 to 11 
members (1 ■ 6.0) and were more likely to be moderately to very 
interconnected. The Friend-Centered networks, on the other hand, 
were found to be somewhat smaller (X ■ 4.75) and ranged in size 
from 3 to 9 members; they were also revealed to be somewhat more 
loosely connected than the other types. The Mixed networks ranged 
in size from 3 to 17 and, w-ith the one extreme case eliminated, 
averaged 6.08 members. The three levels of interconnectedness were 
distributed among network types as expected by chance. Although 
other factors besides whether members were either family or friends 
were considered 1n assessing the limitations of the networks, type 
of network and level of limitations present in the network were 
closely related. All but one (88%) of the Family-Centered networks 
were found to be very limited with regard to variety of members, 
and 63% (5 of 8) of the Friend-Centered networks were also found to 
be very limited, while 43% (6 of 14) of the Mixed networks were 
judged very limited. * 

3. Type of Network and School Involvement. 

Three aspects of primary support networks were found to be sig- 
nificantly associated with mothers' school involvement. It was 
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found that the mothers who have. Mixed networks were much more* like- 
ly to be highly involved in their children's schooling; 78% (7 of 
9) of the mothers with a high level of school involvement have 
Mixed networks and none of the mothers with a low level of school 
involvement ha^ve Mixed networks (Kendall's Tau c = .40, p * .008). 
The Family-Centered and Friend-Centered networks appear To be 
equally associated with school involvement, with 43% (7 of 16) of 
the mothers in these types of networks having low involvement in 
school (see Table 6). Given the close relationship between network 
type and limitations of the network, it is not surprising that 
limitations were also found to be related to school involvement. 
And, of course, the more diverse the support network, the higher 
the mother's school involvement (Kendall's Tau c = .253, £ = 
.054). 

Uhile.it appears that having a more diverse, Mixed network 
provides the most support for the divorced mothers, the size of the 
network alone permits modest predictions of the mother's school 
involvement. Mothers with low levels of school involvement report 
smaller networks regardless of the type of network in which they 
are members. That is, while mothers with low school involvement 
are only found to be members of either Family-Centered or Friend- 
Centered networks, the smaller these networks, the less likely they 
are to participate in school -related activities. The mothers with 
low school involvement report primary networks which average 4.6 
members, relative to 6.6 and 6.4 members for medium and high in- 
volvement in school mothers, respectively. While the mothers with 
various levels of school involvement do not differ significantly 
with regard to size of networks, size and type of network appear to 
have somewhat cumulative effects upon the mother's school involve- 
ment. Whether the mother's network is boyfriend-centered appears 
to have no relation to her level of school involvement. 

4. Fathers' Involvement in Children's Education 

The level of the father's school involvement was determined 
using a similar procedure to that used in assessing the mother's 
level of school involvement. However, the levels are not compar- 
able. Only 17% (5) of the fathers were directly involved in the 
children's school activities. Since so few fathers were directly 
involved, low involvement was used to indicate any level of 
interaction with school personnel or assistance with homework; 
medium involvement indicates that the father attended a few school 
functions and assisted with homework; and high involvement indi- 
cates that the father regularly attended school functions and 
assisted with homework. Of the five fathers involved in school - 
related activities, one was judged as, having a low level of in- 
volvement, two were judged as having a medium level of involvement 
and two were judged to have participated in school activities at a 
high level. Three of these five fathers who participated in school 
activities are Black. With so few fathers directly involved in 
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TABLE 6 

MOTHERS' INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL AND TYPE OF SUPPORT NETWORK 
- '■ ■ 1 r " 1 ' * - 



Mother's^ 
School / 
Invol vement 


Type of Network 






Family 
Centered 


FMend 
Centered 


Mixed 


Row 
Total 


+ 










1 ny 

i_u« * 


3 (43%) a 


4 (57%) a 


0 /00t^ a 


7 (23*} b 


Medium 


4 (29%) a 


3 (21%) a 


7 (50%) a 


14 (47%) b 




1 (ll%) a 


1 (ll%) a 


7 (78%) a 


9 (30%) b 


Column 
Total 


8 (27%) b 


8 (27%) b 


14 (46%j b 


30{100%) b 


Kendall 's -Tau c ■ 


0.42, £ = .004 




* 


4 


a percent of mothers* school involvement 
b percent of total group 


group 


f 
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school -related functions, no interpret at ions or analyses were 
attempted using this measure. 

When the definition of father's involvement in education was 
broadened to include other factors related to a child's formal 
education, it was found that approximately half (47%) of the 
fathers are involved in their children's education in some manner. 
Factors included in the assessment of educational involvement in 
addition to those assessed for school involvement are: encourage- 
ment to study, monetary rewards for acceptable grades, saving for 
child's college expenses, and discussing children's present school- 
ing and future educational plans with the mother. Four levels were 
used to describe the father's involvement in education. No 
involvement is simply total lack of involvement in education. Low 
• involvement" in education indicates that the father, at minimum, 
encourages his children to study and/or pursue higher education or 
discusses the children's education with the children's mother. A 
medium level of involvement suggests that the father actively 
engages in some type ^activity directly related to the school, 
such as homework or attending school functions. A high, level of 
edu cational involvement indicates that the father engages m 
several educationally-related activities, school -related activi- 
ties, and planning/saving for children's college education. 

Using this broader definition of educational involvemen^, 53% 
(16) of the fathers were found to have no involvement in their 
children's education, 20% (6) were judged to be involved at * low 
level, 13% (4) were judged as having medium educational involve- 
ment, and the remaining 13% (4) were judged to have htgh level s, of 
educational involvement. Overall, the non-custodial fathers of 
interest for this sample were reported to have very little involve- 
ment in their Children's schooling and education relative to the 
custodial mothers. Of course, as throughout this report, 1t must 
be remembered that all of the data regarding the fathers' Involve- 
ment with the children was obtained through interviews with the 
mothers, and, doubtless, interviews with the fathers could yield 
somewhat different results. 

As would be expected, fathers with higher overall involvement 
in their children's lives were found to be more involved with the 
children's school and education. In addition, fathers whose ex- 
spouses have low levels of involvement in their children's school- 
ing are reportedly more likely to participate in some manner in the 
education of their children. The parents appear to be sharing the 
responsibilities of overseeing their .children's education in the 
families in which the mothers have low school involvement and dis- 
cipline problems with their children. While only 39% (9 of 23) of 
the fathers whose ex-spouses have medium to high levels of school 
involvement are involved in their children's education to some 
extent, 71% (5 of 7) of the fathers whose ex-spouses have low 
school involvement are involved in their children's education in 
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some manner (see Table 7). 

5. Other Adults' Involvement in Children's Education 

Mothers were also questioned about the nature and level of 
other adults' (other than the children's father) participation in 
educationally related activities. Just as fof~The assessment of 
the father's educational involvement, many behaviors and activities 
other than those directly related to school were considered when 
determining the level of the educational involvement of other 
adults. The education -related activities in which other adults 
were found to be involved include: (a) assisting with homework^ 

(b) attending school functions such as plays, concerts and parties,- 

(c) encouragement to study, (d) encouragement to attend college, 
and (e) saving money for children's college education. The level 
of other adult participation was determined ft)r each family and 
four levels were generated: none indicates that no other adult 
participates, low involvement" Tno r icates that other adults are only 
involved to the extent that they encourage the children to study; 
medium involvement indicates that one or two persons are involved 
\n education -related activities, and high involvement indicates 
that two or more persons are involved in two or more education- 
related activities. 

Assisting with homework was the education-related activity most 
commonly engaged in by other adults^ and 12.(40%) of the families 
reported that others assisted with homework. Encouragement to 
study was reported by eight (27%) of the mothers to be an activity 
in which other adults participate; of course, five of these eight 
families also reported that others assisted with htmiework as well 
as promoted studying. Four (13%) of ttre families reported that 
other adults attend school functions, typically those in which the 
child is performing. Only one mother reported that some other 
adult encourages her child to attend college and one other mother 
reported that another adult is planning to assist the mother in 
meeting the child's "college expenses. Considering all types of 
education-related activities, 67% (20) of the mothers reported that 
at least one other adult is actively participating in the child's 
education in some manner. In terms of the level of other adult 
involvement in education, 33% (10) of the mothers reported no other 
adult participation in education, 13% (4) reported low levels of 
other adult involvement, 47% (14) of the mothers reported medium 
levels of other adult involvement and 7% (2) revealed that other 
adults are involved at a high level in their children's education. 
Overall, then, slightly more than half of the mothers reported that 
at least one other adult is- actively involved in some school 
related activity such as homework or school functions. 

# 

Pn contrast to the relationship between the mother's school 
involvement and the father's level of involvement in education, the 
mothers who report medium to high levels of • other adult participa- 
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TABLE 7 

FATHERS' INVOLVEMENT IN CHILDREN'S EOUCATIpN 
BY MOTHERS' SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 



Mother's 
School 
Invol vement 


Father's Involvement in 


FHiir At A nn 

LUULG L 1 V/lf 


Row 

1 ULd 1 


None 


Low 


Medium 


n l yn 


Low 


2 (28%) a 


3 (43%) a 


0 (00*) a 


2 (28%) a 


7 (231) b 


Medi um 


7 (50%) a 


3 (21%) a 


2 (14%) a 


2 (14%) a 


14 (47%) b 


High 


7 (78%) a 


0 (00%) a 


2 (22%) a 


0 (00%> a 


9 (30%) b 


Column 










30 (1001) 


Total 


16 (53%) b 


6 (20%) b 


4 (13%) b 


4 (13%) b 



a percent of mothers' school involvement group 
b percent of total group 
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tion in education-related activit+e* are more likely to be them- 
selves highly involved in their chil d*en^s>ducation. Of the low 
involvement in school mothers only 29% (2 of 7) experience medium 
to high other adult involvement in their children's education; 50% 
(7 of 14) of the mothers with a medium level of school involvement 
have other adults who participate at a medium to high leve], and 
78% {7 of 9) of the mothers with a high level of school involvement 
are assisted by other adults to a medium to high level (see Table 
8). Therefore, it appears that while some mothers and fathers may^ 
share the responsibilities for overseeing ttoeir children's 
education, the help of other adults appears to^ encourage the 
mother's participation in school -rel ated activities. 

A few mothers reported that sometimes other adults, either 
family or. friends, would attend schoql functions which they were 
unable to attend because of their work schedules. Yet, it appears 
that help and support from other, adults, including family, 
encourages mothers to be actively involved in their children's 
schooling instead of replacing them in that role, as could be 
easily expected. This is the case in which the support network 
stimulates the enactment of a role instead of pre-empting it. 
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TABLE 8 



OTHER ADULTS' INVOLVEMENT IN CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 
» BY MOTHERS' SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 



Mother's • 
School 
Inyol vpment 



L6w 

Medium 
High 

Colujnn 
Total 5 



Other Adults' Involvement in Education 



Low/None 



Medium 



/ 

5 (36%) a 
2 (14%) a 
0 (00%) a 



7 (23%) 



7 (50%) a 

6 (43%) a 

1 (50%) a 

14 (47%) b 



(14%) a ^ 14 



,2 (14%) 
6 (43%) a 
1 (50%) a 

9 (64%) b 



Row 
Total 



(47%) b 
14 (47%) b 
2 (06%) b 

30 (100%) 



a percent of mothers' school involvement group 
b percent of total group 
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D. MOTHER-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS IN SINGLE (OIVORCED) PARENT FAMILIES 

1. Assessment of Mother-Child Relationships: First Order 
Va^i abl es~ ' 

* _ * 

The relationships with children as they are perceived by 
mothers are described in this section. Although information was 
gathered regarding the history of these relationships, it will not 
be addressed in detail. This study. is an exploration of single 
parenting rather than .divorce and post-divorce adjustment. Most of 
the women had been separated/divorced for over two years and are 
assumed to have had adequate time to establish a new. family organi- 
zation at the time of the interviews. 



Many aspects of the relationships between the mother and her 
children were investigated, and the following first order variables 
emerged from the coded data as most relevant to understanding 
mother-child relationships^ and family functioning: r 

a. Quality of Communication Mothers' descriptions of communi- 
cation between herself and her children and the mothers' own 
assessments of how satisfactory that communication is provided the 
data with which to make the assessment of mother-child communica- 
tion quality. Reports on how open and intimate th& communication, 
whether one-way or two-way, and the frequency of such communication 
were considered .in making this assessment. Four levels of quality 
were established: Very Open, Opeft, Somewhat Closed, Very Closed. 

b. Activities Shared The^liatfiber and frequency of activities 
the mother and children share were explored. Four levels which - 
incorporate both the frequency and variety of activities were 
distinguished: Very Many, Many, Few, and Very Few. 

c . Degree of Control Mother Exercises Over Children The 
degree of control or authority which the mother exercises over her 
children and how the children respond to attempts to maintain 
orderly interactions and functioning within the home were con- 
sidered in this assessment. The mother is described in terms of 
her authority over her children as being: Firm, Rigid, Inconsis- 
tent, Challenged, or Weak. 



■ { 

as th;e ultii 



The Firm mothers act as th> ultimate authority regarding chil- 
dren's activities, yet consideV the children's wishes and share 
some of the decision-making regarding household tasks and recrea- 
tional activities with them. The mothers who exercise Rigid con- 
trol set down strict rules for the children to follow and make 
decisions with little input from the children. The mothers with 
Inconsistent authority are often ambivalent about how authoritarian 
they should be regarding rules and d isciplining. The Challenged , 
mothers are attempting to maintain control within the home by 
behaving in an authoritarian manner, yet the children are rebelling 
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against their rules. Mothers with Weak authority do not attempt to 
control their children, as they rely heavily on the children for 
making decisions and for making contributions to the household 
management. Of all the aspects of the mother-child relationship 
which were investigated, it is the degree or type of authority that 
mothers exercise with their children which most singularly defines 
the overall mother-child relationship. 

d. level of Conflict simply refers to the degree of conflict 
in the relationships mothers have with their children. The levels 
of conflict are described as; Very Low, Low, Moderate, and High. . 

e. ChildCren^s Resistance to Mother's Activities . This mea- 
sure indicates whether mothers are able to engage in activities 
separate from children and to have their "own lives" without con- 
siderable resistance from children. The levels of resistance which 
were distinguished are: Very^Low, Low, Moderate, and High. 

f . Child(ren)'s Contribution to Household Management The 
household tasks for which each member was responsible were deter- 
mined. This al Towed a categorization of the relative importance of 
each member's contribution to total household management. The 
level of contribution to household management was assessed for each 
household member and the levels derived are: Very Little, Minor, 
Major, and Total. A rating of Very Little indicates that the per- 
son only cares for his/her own room, belongings, or petw A rating 
of Minor indicates that the person has regular duties beyond clean- 
ing his or her own room, such as washing dishes, cleaning another 
room, or sweeping and dusting the house. A rating of Major indi- 
cates that the' person has responsibility for cleaning several 
rooms, regularly cooks some meals, or does the family's laundry. A 
rating of Total was only assigned when the person takes care of all 
household tasks with the exception of very simple tasks such as 
making one's own bed or straightening one's own belongings. 

• 4 

g. Mother's Perceptions of Her Parenting . Each mother was 
asked to describe what sne did well as a parent and what aspects of 
her parenting she would like to improve. With this information it 
was possible to determine whether the mother was comfortable with 
her pargeting style and skills. Mothers' perceptions of the quali- 
ty of their parenting is described as either: Very Satisfied, 
Satisfied, Dissatisfied, or Very Dissatisfied. In the descriptions 
of the types of mother-child relationships which follow, it will 
become clear that in some family types mothers feel responsible for 
parenting difficulties while others blame their children for the 
difficulties.. * / 

2. A Typology of Single Mother-Child Relationships: Second Orderj 
Variable ~ T 

The seven aspects of mother-child relationships described above 
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were found to follow patterns in ways that described five rather 
distinct types of mother-child relationships. Each of these empir- 
ically derived types will be described below. They are outlined 
for quick reference in Table 9. Although the major factor in these 
types is the nature of the mother-child relationship, these rela- 
tionships are so central to the functioning of the single parent 
family that we- have chosen to refer to them as Family Types. It 
should be understood that they are meant as types of adaptations 
that single (divorced) families have made. They describe the 
nature of functioning at the present time, and cannot be considered 
unchangeable, either by time, personal development, or change in 
family composition, as new members are incorporated into the family 
and others leave. 

The five types below are descriptions of family interactions- 
and functioning, rather than descriptions of the relationships of 
any individual mother-child dyad. 



• a. Authoritative Mother In these families the mother exer- 
cises firm authority, but she is not authoritarian in her approach 
to discipline. She is not overly concerned with the children 
following her rules and children have input into family decisions 
regarding household tasks and recreational activities. Overall, 
the communication is open and two-way. Even though there are con- 
flicts on occasion, these are relatively minor and brief and 
conflicts that are long-lasting are appropriate, given the develop- 
mental stages of the children. The mother expresses* confidence in 
her parenting style and skills, but is not overly confident. The 
mother and child(ren) engage in many joint activities, yet the 
mother and children have their separate lives and activities which 
are hot resisted. The children in these families tend to make 
minor contributions to the household management and typically will 
make major contributions only upon reaching adolescence. 

|. Authoritarian Mother In these families the mother is very 
authoritarian and maintains rigid control over her children, and 
the mothers tend to report no or very few conflicts. Since the 
children are punished quickly and firmly in response to infractions 
of the rules, there are no openly admitted long-standing con- 
flicts—they are not allowed. The mother and children participate 
in a few joint activities but the mother has a distinctly separate 
life from that shared with her children, and the communication- is * 
satisfactory but not very intimate, these mothers report that they 
are very confident about their parenting and even criticism from 
relatives and friends does not daunt their enthusiasm for their 
apprdach to childrearing. Relative to their age, the children 
typically contribute much to household management. 

c. Inadequate Mother These families are characterized by 
minor discipline problems associated with undue anxiety and guilt 
on the part of the mother. -The conflicts between the mother and 
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TABLE 9 

TYPES OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
(Mother and Children Only) 



Family 
Type 


Average 
Age of 
Oldest 
Child 


Communi- 
cation 


Activities 
Shared 


Mother's 
Control 


Conflict 


Resistance 
to Mother's 
Activities 


Children's 
Contribution 
to Household 
Management 


Mother's 
Perception 
of Her 
Parenting 


Authoritative 
Mother 


10.2 


Open 


Many 


Firm 


Low 


Low 


Mi nor 


Satisfied 


Authoritarian 
Mother 


9.4 


Somewhat 
Closed 


Few 


Rigid -3, 


Very Low 


Very Low 


M^nor 

» 


Very 

Satisfied 

• 


Inadequate 
Mother 


10.5 


Somewhat 
CI osed 


Many 


Inconsistent Moderate 


* Moderate 


Very 
Little 


Dissatisfied 


No Control 
Mother 


13.0 


Very 
Closed 


Very 
Few 


Challenged 


High 


High 


Minor 


Very 

Dissatisfied 


Dependent 
Mother 


10.0 


Very 
Open 


Very 
Many 


Weak 


Very Low 


Very Low 

0 


Major 


Very 

Satisfied 
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children are of moderate intensity, yet the mother responds to 
these conflicts with self-doubt and confusion about her role as 
mother and disciplinarian. These mothers typically have conflicts 
within themselves about how authoritarian/egalitarian they should 
be. They exercise inconsistent authority over their children. The 
mother and children share many activities together, yet the mother 
expresses guilt over the lack of time she devotes to her children. 
In addition, these mothers report that they are not satisfied with 
the communication between themselves and the children, usually 
stating that the children do not confide in her. As a group, these 
mothers are trying very hard to be "good" mothers, however, they 
are unsure about their parenting abilities. 



d. No Control Mother In these families, conflict predominates 
in the interactions between the mother and the children. The 
mother is attempting to maintain control by being authoritarian in 
her discipline, but her authority is continually being challenged 
by the children. The children are rebelling against the mother's 
authority and are attempting to exercise their own control in the 
relationships with their mother. Usually the mother is trying to 
have her own life separate from the children and is managing to 
engage in separate activities, but her activities are strongly 
resisted. As would be expected, communication is^poor with little 
directness and openness. The children do not contribute much 
toward household management and this is typically a j&urce of con- 
tention between the mother and children. * ^* 

e. Dependent Mother In these families the mother relies 
heavily upon the children for assistance in managing the household, 
and frequently relies on the children for advice in personal 
matters. The mother and oldest child are typically confidantes and 
have very close, two-way communication. Correspondingly, there are 
few or no conflicts present in these relationships as the mother 
and child(rjen) are very interdependent. The mother reports that 
there is little need for discipline as a resu|$, of their unusual 
interdependence, and her authority in the home is rather weak. The 
mother and children engage in very matty joint activities and the 
mother seldom d^s anything without involving the children. 

Most of the mother-child relationships in this sample of 
divorced working women appear to be healthy with concomitant good 
overall family functioning. However, those mothers and children in 
the No Control families would likely need intervention by a profes- 
sional to improve their relationships within the family. Mothers 
in the Inadequate Mother families would likely benefit from parent- 
ing education. And the mothers and children in the Dependent 
Mother families could be predicted to experience difficulties 
later, given the intensity of their interdependence. 

Based on the first order variables, the type of family organi- 
zation of each of the 30 families was determined. Eleven of the 
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families (37%) were classified as Authoritative Itother family 
type. The remaining families were more or less»e\*tially distributed 
among the other types. Five (17%) of the families were classified 
as Authoritarian Mother family type, and six (20%) were classified 
as Inadequate Mother family type. Five (17%) families were classi- 
fied as No Control family type, and the remaining 10% (3) were 
classified as being Mother Dependent family type. * 

3. Ethnic Differences 

Overall, Anglo mothers appear to be having the most difficulty 
in their relationships with their children; they are overrepre- 
sented among tlhe Inadequate Mother and No Control family types; 60% 
(6 of 10) of<£he Anglo mothers warranted one of these classifica- 
tions which are- characterized by conflict and discipline problems. 
Black mothers appear to have the fewest difficulties with their 
children, particularly with regard to discipline. Tight, authori- 
tarian control is overly represented among the Black mothers, with 
40% (4 of 10) reporting highly authoritarian behavior toward their 
children. 

In general, these Black mothers seem to have different ideolo- 
gies and techniques regarding childrearing, and their strong 
emphasis On obedience is the most distinctive difference noted in 
this analysis. Those Black women who do not profess a belief in 
strict discipline involving corporal punishment often reported con- 
flicts about how authoritarian/egalitarian they should be and 
reported receiving criticism from friends and relatives regarding 
their leniency. However, some of the Black women who are exercis- 
ing tight control over their children also reported that relatives 
and friends are critical of their childrearing. 

It appears that comments from friends and relatives regarding 
her childrearing are more common, more acceptable and not as dis- 
turbing to the Black mothers. However, the Black women usually 
reported that they simply do what they want in terms of childrear- 
ing and disregard comments from relatives and friends. Overall, 
they revealed more confidence in their childrearing practices. 

The Mexican American mothers also appear to have fewer problems 
with their children than do the Anglo mothers, but their families 
are more likely to be of the Authoritative Mother family type i* 
which there is less reliance on rigid rules and strong discipline. 
Only 20% (2 of 10) of the Mexican American families were classified 
as either No Control or Inadequate Mother family types, which are 
the family types experiencing the most discipline problems , and con- 
flicts. 

4. Mothers' School Involvement 

The level of mothers' school involvement was found to be 
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associated with family type. As might be expected, the clearest 
association between school involvement and family type was found 
for the No Control families. Nearly all (80%) of the No Control 
Families have mothers with low levels of school participation. 

It is understandable that in families experiencing frequent 
conflicts and little cooperation the mother will have less time and 
energy to devote to school activities. However, it is not the 
extra time spent on household activities, but rather the energy 
drained by conflicts about children's lack of participation in 
household tasks which appears to be related to their lack of 
involvement in educational activities. Since communication between 
mothers and children in these families is quite poor, it is 
doubtful that these mothers are even as aware of their children's 
school activities as are the other mothers. 

No Control families are also distinct from the other types in 
terms of the children's ages. The No Control Families are much more 
likely to have teenage children, and the effects of the sturm and 
drang of adolescence are well known. From examination of data per- 
taining to families* parent-child interactions prior to and immedi - 
ately following the divorce, however, it is clear that they were 
experiencing difficulties prior tp the children's adolescence. 
Therefore, this type of family can be viewed as a distinct type 
rather than as a family experiencing transition or the stresses of 
norma/ developmental stages of its members. On the average, these 
mothers have been divorced/separated for 4.2 years. 

i The family typfe having the greatest proportion of mothers with 
high levels of scwool involvement is the Authoritarian Mother type; 
60% of these mothers have a high level of school involvement. 
Ghildren are more likely to make above-average contributions to 
household management relative to their ages. In our sample, 
families classified as Authoritarian Mother family type differ from 
the other families with regard to the children's ages. These 
families tend to have younger children, with the average age of the 
oldest child in these families being 9.4 years as compared to 10.3 
years for the total sample. The' younger ages of the children may, 
in part, explain why the tight, authoritarian control is working in 
these families. 

Since these mothers are not having discipline problems or on- 
going conflicts with their children, it is predictable that they 
would at least have more time and energy to devote to school 
amvities. As indicated for the No Control families, it does not 
appear that the actual amount of the children's contribution to 
household tasks is particularly relevant in explaining mothers' 
availability for school participation. The Authoritarian Mother 
families tend to have younger children who do not typically make 
major contributions to household management. Yet the mother does 
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not expect much contribution from them because of^their ages, and 
there are fewer; confl icts surrounding their participation in 
household tasks. Thus, it seems that conflict surrounding chil- 
dren's household participation is a better predictor of the 
mother's school -related involvement than is the amount of responsi- 
bility for household management carried by the mother. In addi- 
tion, families classified as .Authoritarian Mother have been 
separated/divorced for an avmge of 5.8 years and have had 
adequate time to establish a snoot hi y function'inghousehold. 

Families classified in the remaining family types (Mother 
Authority, Inadequate Mother and Mother Dependent types) were found 
to have rather similar levels of school involvement, with approxi- 
mately one T th1rd of these mothers engaging in school activities at 
a high level. Some general observatftws^with regard to these other 
types of families and the mother's level of school participation 
are worthy of discussion. The Mother Authority mothers, who have 
few problems with their children, have somewhat higher participa- 
tion in school -related activities than does the average sample 
mother. This finding simply reinforces the belief that family 
functioning 1s clearly related to mother's ability and/or availa- 
bility for school -related activities, although this rather expected 
finding does not shed much light on which features of family func- 
tioning are most conducive to parental involvement in education. 

The mothers in Inadequate Mother families were found to be 
somewhat less Involved 1n school activities, as might be expected 
given their expressed anxiety and guilt and the discipline problems 
they tend to report. Mothers in Inadequate Mother type report 
moderate levels of* school participation; while this is congruent 
with their strong desire to be effective parents, it demonstrates 
the effects of their problems in maintaining a harmonious family 
life. 

r 

Likewise, the Mother Dependent type families in the sample are 
characterized by mothers who have congruent levels of school par- 
ticipation. Their h1gher-than-average school participation may 
simply be a reflection of their overall high involvement and inter- 
dependence with their children, as mothers in this family type are 
very aware of their children'^ activities and are highly Involved 
in all of their children's concerns. Mothers in this group? were 
found to be%ery protective of their children while at the s^me 
time allowing them unusual degrees of authority in the home, 



One of the mothers in this group recounted an Incident when she 
demanded from the school principal and counselor that a teacher 
change her behavior toward her daughter. She claimed that the 
teacher embarrassed her daughter in class. This behavior appears, 
to be typical of mothers 1n this family type. Though children take 
on unusually high levels of responsibility within the home ahd'can 
be viewed as being more self-sufficient than children in the other 
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families, the mothers are quite protective. It seems apparent that 
in these families the success of the children, whether in school* or 
elsewhere, is perceived by the mother as indicative of her own and 
her family's success. Thus, the high level of school involvement 
on the part of these mothers may be in response to different moti- 
vators than are at work within the other families. (See Table 10 
for a presentation of the findings regarding the association 
between family type and school involvement.) 

5. Family Types and Mothers' Employment 

Just as the family functioning and styles of mother-child 
interaction were found to be closely related to the mother's level 
of school involvement, the family relationships were also found to 
be of considerable importance with regard to the mother's work- 
related attitudes and behavior. In this section, how Family Type 
is related to commitment to work role, job stress, job satisfac- 
tion, and mothers' additional part-time employment will be dis- 
cussed. In addition, other factors related to employment, such as 
how mothers contend with family-related stressors at work and how 
they cope with work-related stresses at home will be examined. 

a. Family Type and Mother's Career Involvement Table 11 shows 
that family type is clearly associated with mother's level of 
involvement in her career. The Authoritarian Mother type reveals 
the most career involvement, and this may partly explain why these 
mothers maintain such close and rigid control over their children. 
Maintaining strict control over their children's behavior possibly 
allows them to participate more actively in their careers without 
interruptions due to family problems. None of the other family 
types revealed particularly high career involvement. The 
Authoritative Mother family type mothers and the Dependent Mother 
family type mothers reveal the lowest levels of career 
involvement. The Authoritative Mother family type mothers were 
more likely to have a desire to be at-home mothers. They also 
maintain the most harmonious relationships with their 1 children 
without excessive strictness, rigidity of rules or high household 
participation on the part of the children. 

Families experiencing problems in the mother-child relation- 
ships are less likely to demonstrate high career involvement. Yet 
they express no great desire to be at-home mothers. One possibili- 
ty is that high conflicts within the home prevent a mother from 
becoming very involved in her career. As one mother stated, it 
* might be easier to build harmony within the family if she,had more 
time to spend at home and with her children. Since several! mothers 
in the No Control family type were at-home mothers prior to di- 
vorce, and the problems within the family date back to the time of 
the marriage, it is somewhat. doubtful that this would be true if 
they were to become at-home mothers again. 
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Table 10 

MOTHERS' SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 
AND FAMILY TYPE 



Family Type 



Mother's « 
School 
Invol vefaent 


Authoritative 
Mother 


Althorltarian 
Mother 


Inadequate 
Mother 


No 
'Control 


Dependent 
Mother 


Rom 
Total 


Low 


1 (14%) a 


1 (14%) a 


1 (14%) a 


4 (57%) a 


0 (00%) a 


7 (23%) b 


Medium 


6 (43%) a 


1 (07%j a ^ 


^4 (29X) a 


1 (07%) a 


2 (14%) a 


14 (47%) b 


High 


4 (44%) a 


3 (33%) a 


1 (lU) a 


0 (00%) a 


1 (U%) a 


9 (30%) b 


Col umn 
Total 


11 {37%) D 


5 (17%) b 


6 (20%) b 


5 (17%) b 


3 (10%) b 


30 (100%) 



a percent of mother's school involvement group 
b percent of total group 
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« However, it is significant that mothers in the No Control 
family type perceive that working- full time hinders their ability 
to get along well with their children. They may rationalize their 
unsatisfactory relationships with their children by blaming the 
family problems on Their working full-tfyne outside the home. Since 
this is their perception of the relationship between working and 
family life, it is understandable that they would feel reluctant, 
ir not guilty, about actively pursuing career goals. 

Family types characterized by discipline problems, the No 
Control and Inadequate Mother types, reveal yaode rate T'evels of 
career involvement. Both groups reported conflicts regarding 
effects of their working on family life. Yet\ possibly because of 
their somewhat stressful home lives, these mothers want to be . 
employed outside the home. Some of these mothers indicated a 
general preference for mothers to be at home and noi work. But for 
themselves, they felt that wording outside the home provides them a 
source of self .esteem "which has a positive effect on\ their rela- 
tionships with their children. \ * 

, TABLE 11 

FAMILY TYPE AND MOTHER'S CAREER INVOLVEMENT 

Career Involvement 
Low Medium '. High 



Authoritative Mother 45% a (5) 
Authoritarian Mother 20% (1 ) 

Inadequate Mother 17% (1 ) 



36% (4) 


18% (2) 


100% 


0% (0) 


80% (4) 


100% 


83% (5) 


0% (0) 


100% 



No Control Mother 20% (1) .60% (3) 20% (1 ) 100% 

Dependent Mother 67% (2) 33% (1) 0% (0) J00% 

a percent of Family Type 

b. Family Type and Job Stress While examining relationships 
between the levels of stress mothers experience at their jobs and 
their family type, it became clear that for those women with high 
career involvement and very stressful jobs, maintaining authori- 
tarian control with the children was important. ,While only 40% 
(12) of the total sample perceived their jobs "as as very stressful, 
80% (4 of 5) of the Authoritarian mothers viewed their jobs as 
being very stressful. In addition, three Of the four Authoritarian 
mothers with stressful Itfobs also have high career involvement. The 
mothers in the Authoritarian Mother f ami 1 ies .report that they and 
their children are are functioning quite well even though. the 
mother is experiencing considerable stress on the job and is highly 
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involved in her career. It may be that maintaining an authoritari- 
an role with the children allows .the mother to withstand her job 
stress and remain involved in her career. 

It^is very interesting that most (60%) of the No Control 
mothers reported very little stress in their jobs. While these 
mothers are moderately involved in their careers, most do not have 
to contend with added stressors from the workplace. Whether these 
women have made a conscious effort to secure non-stressful employ- 
ment is unclear at this time. However, as mentioned in the section 
on School Involvement and Working Conditions, women employed by the 
banks are more likely to be dissatisfied with their jobs if they 
are not stressful . All of the mothers in No Control families who 
are employed in banks reported that their jobs are not stressful 
and that they are satisfied with their jobs. It seems consistent 
for these women to find stress-free jobs, which although may not be 
particularly challenging, to be satisfying overall, since they , 
experience unusual degrees of stress in their home lives. 

One of these bank employees who is having conflicts with her 
children (and is a college graduate) stated that she could pursue a 
higher position (that of bank officer) but is unwilling to endure 
the stress involved. She also expressed regret about not having 
achieved more in her career but appeared certain that she did not 
want the increased stress in her life. 

c. Family Type and Job Satisfaction Just as job satisfaction 
was not directly related to the level or mothers' school involve- 
ment it was not found to be directly related to family function* 
ing. Approximately 37% of the total sample viewed their job as 
dissatisfying. The only family type which was found to be related 
to job satisfaction is the Authoritarian Mother type. 

In relation to family type, it* is the Authoritarian mothers 
who, as a group, are experiencing the most frustration with regard 
to their employment. They tend to be highly motivates to achieve 
in their careers, and yet, have stressful and dissatisfying jobs. 
However, it must be pointed out that these- women report they have 
well -functioning family lives, and this may be due to their 
authoritarian control. 

d. Family Type and Mother's Additional Part-Time Employment. 
As indicated before, mothers with high career involvement were more 
likely to have part-time job% in addition to their regular employ- 
ment. With regard to family type, it was found that mothers in the 
Authoritative Mother families were least like»ly to have additional 
part-time employment. Since these mothers tend to believe that 
their children would benefit from having a stay-home mother, it is 
consisten for them not to engage in extra hours of work. 
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While only 9% (1 of 11) of the Authoritative mothers has an 
additional job, 40% (4 of 10) of the mothers in Inadequate Mother 
and No Control families are working part-time in addition to their 
regular employment. While the added stress ofta second job would 
adversely affect the relationships in these families, there is not 
clear evidence to support this. Since these women also exhibit 
only moderate -level s t>f career involvement and are working 
primarily to increase their income (rather than to advance in their 
careers), it appears that financial responsibilities may be adding 
to their family stress rather than high career involvement. 

e. Interactions of Work, Family Type and- School Involvement 
While the Authoritarian mothers seem better able to cope with their 
stressful jobs because of the tight control maintained, mothers in 
the No Control families appear to be managiog their f ami ly- related 
stres§ by consciously separating work and family life. While 40% 
(12) of the women sampled indicated that' family concerns affect 
them adversely at work, only 20% (1 of 5) of the mothers in No 
Control families\revealed -that, their family concerns affect them 
while at work. 

This is particularly significant since these mothers have 
frequent conflicts with their children and are heading the most 
troubled' families in the sample. In discussing how they cope with 
family-related problems while at work, women in No Control families 
tended to report that they have learned to separate family lives 
from work lives and feel that this is a necessary strategy., 

The fact that mothers in No .Control families feel a need to 
separate their work lives from family lives appears to help explain 
why they have low levels of School involvement. Many school 
activities in which their children participate require parents to 
schedule time for school activities around their work schedule. 
Thoutjh'some women in the. sample cannot leave their jobs unless , 
there is an emergency, most of the women- who work in banks do not 
have these rigid constraints. However, all of the bank employees 
with low school involvement are experiencing many conflicts with 
their children *and all report that family concerns do not affect 
them adversely at work. Their strategy for dealing with family 
stress while at work is to forbid themselves tfo think about or to 
attempt to cope with family problems while at the workplace. This 
distinct separation of family and work issues may prevent them from 
attempting to attend school activities occurring during the day. 

Only two of the women who work for the phone company head No 
Control families. No conclusions can be drawn based on so few 
cases," yet it is important to note that only one of these women 
reports that family concerns do-iat times have an adverse effect on 
her work. She also reports a medium level of school involvement. 
The other woman employed by the phone company who is experiencing 
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many conflicts with 
reports that family 



her children has 
have no 



concerns 



low school involvement and 
adverse effect on her work. 



In general, it can be said that women who are somewhat affected 
by family issues and concerns while at work are more likely to be 
involved in their child's school activities. While only 17% (1 of 
7) of the mothers with low if vol vemepx in sxhool report that family 
issues do affect her somewhat adversely atAnork, 67% (6 of 9) of 
the women with a high level of school involvement report occasional 
negative effects on their work due to family concerns. 

In summation, it should be noted that mothers heading No 
Control families are not experiencing much stress at work and have 
only moderate levels of involvement in their careers. Yet, these 
mothers will not allow family concerns to inferfere with their work 
role. Stress in the family appears to be intense enough to require 
that it be totally confined to after-work hours lest it pervade 
their work environment as well and undermine their ability to per-, 
form on the job, the primary source of financial support for them- 
selves and their children. All women heading No Control families 
express distress and concern about their problems with their chil- 
dren and are not just simply unmotivated to be good parents, such 
that tjhey could easily "forget" their children while at work. 
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E. 



POST-DIVORCE FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 



1. Father-Child Relationships 



The study proposed to investigate the relationships non- 
custodial fathers have with their children and ther nature of ex- 
spousal relationships in terms of how they affect mothers' ability 
to participate in the education and care of their children. In 
this analysis, the fathers' relationships with their children were 
treated as both independent and dependent variables. That fs, the 
factors which are associated with, and possibly determine, the 
nature of the father's relationship with his children were 
examined. Also investigated were the effects various father-child 
relationships have on the mother's involvement in the education and 
care of her children. The nature of the father-child relationship 
was examined as well as the frequency of interaction between the 
father arid his children for its effects on the mother's ability to 
parent. 

Likewise, the ex-spousal relationship was viewed both as an 
independent and a dependent variable, in that the determinants of 
the nature of the ex-spousal relationship and the effects various 
kinds of ex-spousal relationships have on the mother's ability to 
successfully educate and care for her children were given nearly 
equal consideration. It should be noted that many of the analyses 
of the father-child relationships and the ex-spousal relationships 
resulted in conclusions about associations, or correlations, of 
various factors. Findings which suggest a cause-effect relation- 
ship are usually considered to be tentative yet hopefully have con- 
siderable heuristic value. ' * 

A premise of this investigation of ex-spousal and non- 
custodiaT parent-child relationships was that the family which has 
experienced a structural change due to divorce continues to 
function as a family although the members' roles typically undergo 
changes. Therefore, none of the individual relationships, mother- 
child, father-child, sibling-sibling or mother-father, were ever 
thought of as existing in i sol at ion. or as being independent of any 
of the others. For pragmatic reasons, however, the relationships 
were analyzed separately, "keeping in mind the interrelationships 
present, and were then viewed as being part of a system of rela- 
tionships. This reasoning also applied when investigating rela- 
tionships between the mother and her extended family, friends, co- 
workers, etc. Data regarding the father-child relationships and 
the ex -spousal relationships were limited to information obtained 
from the divorced mothers", and the following presentation of find- 
ings should always be -considered in light of this limitation. 

a. Assessment of Father-Chi Id Rel ati onshi ps Mothers were 
questioned about the frequency of father-child interaction, the 
types of activities in which -they engage, and their perceptions 
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regarding the quality of father-child relationships. The open- 
ended, semi -structured approach to questioning mothers allowed for 
an examination of the criteria the mothers used in assessing the 
quality of father-child relationships. It is the mothers 1 criteria 
which were then used to make comparative assessments regarding the 
level 4 of fathers' involvement in their children's lives. 

The following factors were repeatedly mentioned by mothers 
when discussing the quality of the father-child relationships: (a) 
frequency with which fathers visit, call, or write the children; 
(b) whether the fathers initiate spntact with children; (c) the 
fathers* knowledge and/or awareness of children's activities, 
beliefs, and attitudes; (d) the type of roles fathers take when 
with the children— whether they discipline and teach socially 
appropriate behavior or simply visit and entertain their children; 
(e) ihe variety of activities in which the fathers' engage with 
children; and (f) whether the fathers pay child support. 

b. Levels of Parent Involvement: Second-Order Variable . Four 
levels of father involvement were distinguished: An assessment of 
No Father Involvement indicates that the father does not communi- 
cate with the children at all and that he does not pay child 
support. Low Father Involvement indicates that the father only 
sees the children once or twice a year, knows little about the 
children's daily activities, and the mother generally views the 
relationship as inadequate or poor in quality. An assessment of 
Moderate Father Involvement indicates that the mother reported the 
father to be involved in a few areas of the child's life but not 
most, that he^ees the children regularly but infrequently, that he 
pays child support at least periodically, that the mother's assess-* 
ment of the quality of the father-child relationship is somewhat 
neutral, and that the father does not really assume a disciplinari- 
an role with the children. High Father Involvement indicates that / 
the father initiates contact~wuh the children frequently, is 
involved in many facets of the child's life, pays child support 
regularly, assumes a fatherly role, and that the mother's assess- 
ment of the quality of the relationship is positive. 

Of all the aforementioned criteria used by mothers, whether 
the father disciplines the children and tries to teach' and guide 
them appeared to be the most central factors in the mothers' 
assessments of the quality of the father-child relationship. 
Therefore, only fathers who assume this role were rated as having 
high involvement with their children. Several mothers reported 
that their -ex-husbands were friends with their children as opposed 
to fathers who discipline. The following quotes are typical of 
mothers whose ex-husbands do not take on a fatherly role: 

They're like friends, you know, rather than father and 
son, because D doesn't say a" whole lot to him, arfd 
when he does it's like he's kind of kidding with him, 
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and I think it's simply because he doesn't know how to 
be a father either, you know, he's never been one. 

And I had to tell him...R does not need a friend; R 
needs a father. I mean, he's got plenty of friends. 
He needs a father. You need to remember... you have to 
play that role.. .you have to show him that you are his 
father and that he does have to obey you. 

...he's never really disciplined her, so when we're 
there in D, he's bending over backwards to make her 
happy, which usually doesn't consist of anything but 
him taking her to the candy store. 

In making these comparative assessments of level of father 
involvement, frequency of interaction was not as primary as was the 
quality and nature of the relationship. The frequency with which 
the father" communicates with the children might separate two 
levels, but, as expected, frequency of interaction and level of 
quality of the relationship were highly related. The criteria 
listed above were used as a general guide to rate the father's 
involvement with- the children; all of the criteria did not have to 
be met to receive a particular rating. 

Overall, father involvement with the children was found to be 
quite low fpr this sample. Only 20% (6) of the fathers were found 
to have high involvement with their children, 23% (7) were rated as 
having moderate involvement, 47% (14) were felt to have low 
involvement, and 10% (3) were found to have no involvement with 
their children. Ethnic differences were slight, but worth noting. 
The Anglo fathers were found to have somewhat lower involvement as 
a group; all of the fathers with no involvement are Anglo. Two of 
the Anglo fathers and two of ^;he Hispanic fathers had been married 
to women from different ethnic backgrounds, and both of the Anglo 
fathers who had been married to Mexican American women currently 
have no involvement with their children. The two Hispanic fathers 
who were in mixed-ethnic marriages are currently involved with 
their children at low to moderate levels. With so few mixed-ethnic 
marriages 1n the sample no interpretation of these findings was 
attempted. 

Even^ though this investigation was primarily exploratory, some 
biases should be considered when reviewing the findings. Only, 
women who had been working with their current employer for at least 
a year were included in the study. This precluded our recruiting 
women who were highly unstable emotionally or financially dependent 
on others. Therefore, in this sample there is a predominance of 
women who are functioning within normal expectations. In contrast, 
many of their ex-spouses were either emotionally unstable, social 
deviants or had some debilitating personal problem. 
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Twd of the^ fathers are currently in prison, and a third was in 
prison at the time of his child's birth. Two are apparently men- 
tally ill based on the reports given by their ex -wives. Several 
others reportedly have alcohol and/or drug related problems. 

As stated above, the correlates 'of fathers' involvement with 
their children were examined as well as the effects of their 
involvement on the mothers' parenting and their relationships with 
the children. The findings concerning the correlates of the 
fathers' involvement with their children will be presented first. 
The factors* to be addressed include: father's current marital 
status, father's location, years divorced and length of marriage, 
mother's contact with father's family, and the nature of the 
ex-spousal relationship as it relates to father involvement. 

c. Father's Involvement and Current Marital Status. Overall 
remarriage or cohabitation of the fathers was* found to have little 
or no effect on their involvement in the lives of their children. 
However, there are some ethnic differences worth noting. While 401 
(4) of the Mexican American fathers have remarried (and are cur- 
rently married) and 40% (4) are cohabitating with a woman, only 4( 
(4) of the 'Anglo fathers and 39% (3) of the Black fathers have 
remarried or are cohabiting. Remarriage and cohabitation appear/ to 
have little effect on fathers' current level of involvement for, 
Anglo and Mexican American fathers and only a slight positive 
effect on the involvement of Black fathers. Since the effects/ of 
remarriage and cohabitation were not investigated longitudinally, 
little can be said about the changes, if any, in the fathers' 
levels of participation in their children's lives due to their 
formation of a new nuclear family. While most mothers reported 
somewhat consistent levels of involvement of the fathers over time, 
a few mothers reported that his involvement with the children 
(Actuated depending upon whether he was (1) involved sexually / 
romantically with another woman and (2) whether he was attempting 
to reconcile with the mother. The first situation appefars to 
decrease his involvement, whereas the second seems to/increase his 
involvement with the children. 

Four of the mothers (three Blacks and one Mexican American) are 
currently legally married to the children's fathe/ though all have 
been separated at least 2 years and have no plans 7 to resume living 
with the children's father. (See Table 12 below 7 for a breakdown of 
level of father's involvement, with the children by his present 
marital status.) 

d. Father's Location The examination of the father 1 * current 
location and how this related to his involvement with his children 
produced ratheV surprising results. Most" of the fathers currently 
reside in the state, with 30% (9) of th/ fathers residing locally, 
50% (15) living in another city withir/the state, and 20% (6) 
living in another state. Of the fathers residing locally only 33% 
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TABLE 12 

FATHER'S INVOLVEMENT AND HIS PRESENT MARITAL STATUS 





Father's Present Marital Status 
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(3 of 9) were reported to have moderate to high levels of involve- 
ment with their children. In contrast, 48% {11 of 21) of the 
fathers living in another city or state were rated to have moderate 
to high levels of involvement in their children's lives. No con- 
clusions can be }drawn from these findings. 

e. Father's Involvement and Years Divorced Fathers who were 
married a greater length of time and divorced when the children 
were older might be expected to have developed more attachment to 
the children and, thus, have greater involvement with their chil- 
dren post divorce. Fathers with No or Low levels of involvement 
were compared to fathers with Moderate to High levels of involve-^, 
ment relative to length of marriage and years divorced. The 
fathers with moderate to high involvement with their children were 
married to their ex-wives an average of 8.3 years and the fathers 
with no or low levels of involvement had been married an average of 
8.0 years. 

Length of marriage, and age of child at the time of the di- 
vorce, do not appear to be related to the father's current level of 
involvement. Likewise, the length of time which has elapsed since 
the divorce also appears unrelated to the level of father invoW- 
ment with the children. Fathers with moderate to high involvement 
had been divorced for an average of 4.46 years and the fathers wWh 
no to low involvement had been divorced for an average of five 
years. Note that two of the fathers with low involvement are 7 
currently in prison and cannot be highly involved. 

f. . Father's Involvement and Mother's Contact with Father's 

Family of Origin Frequency of contact between mothers and their \^ 
ex-spouses' families of origin was determined for the total sample 
because the mother's contact with her ex-in-laws seemed to promote 
father involvement in a few individual cases. Most (83%) of the 
mothers have at least occasional contact with the father's family 
of origin (typically the father's parents). Frequency of contact 
with ex-in-laws was rated as either none, occasional, or regular. 
Occasional contact indicates that the mother and the ex-husband's 
family are in contact one or more times a year, but not on a 
regular basis. Regular contact indicates that the father's family 
and the mother and/or children are in contact at •specific times 
during the year; the children may spend one or more weeks with the 
father's parents or siblings during the summer or at Christmas and 
they are typically in contact on the children's birthdays and for 
other special occasions. Frequency of contact between mother and 
father's family is regular for 47% (14) of the sample and occasion- 
al for 37% (11). Only 17% (5) of the mothers have no contact with 
their ex-in-laws. 

Frequency of mother's contact with ex-husband's family of J 
origin breaks down by ethnicity as follows: 90% of Anglo mothers 
are in at least occasional conjtact wj&h .the fathers' families, 100% 
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of the Slack mothe>^ are in contadt 
American mothers a**e in contact wi 



, and 60% of the Mexican 
th their ex-spouses' families. 



Fathers' contact with their etf-wives' families was also deter- 
mined. Very few/ (17%) of the fathers are in contact with their • 
ex-in-laws. BlAck mothers and fathers reveal the highest frequency 
of contact wita ex-in-laws. Only two fathers are in regular 
contact with l^ieir ex-wives' families of origin and they are both 
Black. 

Divorce /is more disruptive to in-law^ties for Mexican American 
families as only 60% of the mothers have^cqntact with ex-in-laws 
and none of the fathers are in contact with their ex -wives' 
families./ The Mexican American mothers were more likely to report 
that their families continue to have hostile feelings toward their 
ex-spouSes several years after the divorce. 

For the total sample, frequency of mother's contact with the 
father's family was not related to the level of the father's 
involvement with the children. Approximately one-half of all the 
fathers' families are in regular contact with the mother and chil- 
dren. It was not uncommon for the father's family of origin to 
have more frequent contact with* the children than the father him- 
self. Many variations in the relationships between fathers, 
mothers and their families of origin were found. In a few 
instances mothers were in frequent contact with the fathers' 
families and the fathers' families' were in contact with the 
mothers' families, yet the fathers rarely communicated with the 
mother or the children. In these cases, the fathers' families 
usually blame the fathers for the marital problems and the 
divorce. 



In one Black family, the father is in frequent contact with the 
ex-Wifels mother and sister, yet the mother seldom communicates 
with the ex-husband and will not discuss his behavior or. life with 
her relatives. As mentioned before, in some instances the father's 
family ofl origin actively encourages the father to remain involved 
in his children's lives. In another case, a Mexican American* 
mother continued to initiate contact with the ex-husband's family 
for thrde years following the divorce, even though the father had 
abandoned her and the children and had not contacted them during 
that tine.' Her iex-spouse's family failed to respond to her letters 
and attempts to communicate, and she finally resigned herself to 
the demise of her relationships with his family as well. Most 
mothers felt that it was very important for the children to remain 
in contact with the ex-spouse's family, particularly the grand- 
parents, and the relationships were found to be reciprocal in most 
instances. Likewise, 90% (27) of the mothers in this sample 
indicated that they wished their ex-husbands were more involved- in 
their children's lives. Of course, this might be biased data in 
that it was derived from interviews with the mother only. 
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2. Ex-Spousal Relationships 

a. Assessment of Ex-Spousal Relationships: First -Order 
Variables Several characteristics of the ex-spousal relationshi p 
were examined to determine which factors were associated with the 
fathers' involvement with children and which factors affect^ 
mother-child relationships. The characteristics of ex-spousaf 
relationships which were assessed include the following: (a) 
frequency and content of parental communication , meaning communica- 
tion about childrearing/dlscipline problems, visitation arrange- 
ments, decisions regarding child's activities, child's schooling or 
educational plans, and other, general information about child's 
activities; (b) frequency and content of nonparental communi cation 
and interaction , which includes communication about mutual friends 
or family, personal information about present life, reconciliation, 
and whether ex-spouses participate in joint activities either with 
or without the children; (c) level of mothers' feelings of hostili- 
ty , not necessarily expressed, toward the ex-spouses; (d) frequency 
and content of conflicts , and (e) the degree of attachment mothers 
feel for the ex-spouses. / * 

b. Types of Ex-Spousal Relationships: ^ co "d-0rder Variable * 
Five types of ex-spousal relationships were Identified for tftis 
sample of divorced women. These types do not necessarily represent 
combinations of the factors previously described but are simply 
abbreviated descriptions of the outstanding features of the ex- 
spousal relationship. These types are as follows: (1 ) Distant 
ex-spousal relationships, characterized by the mothers' expressed 
emotional distance from their ex-spouses and little or no communi- 
cation between ex-spouses; (2) Friendship relati onships,* charactar- 
ized by pleasant interactions with overall low levels of .emotional 
involvement and low hostility; (3) Attached relationships, those in 
which mothers reveal above-average emotional involvement and high 

• levels of caring with little hostility toward their ex-spouses; (4) 
Conflictual relationships, characterized by active conflicts and 
moderate to high levels of hostility; and (5) Romantic- Fantasy 
relationships, characterized by mothers* pining for ex -spouses and 
unreciprocated desires for reconciliation. f ,,. r <p. 

In this sample, 40% (12) of the ex-spousal ffelati onships were 
judged to be Distant, 20% (6) were judged to be 1 Friendship, 10% (3) 
were judged to be Attached, 27% (8) as Conflictual and only one was. 
judged to be best described as Romantic Fantasy. The nature of the 
ex-spousal relationships was determined by questioning mothers 
about their knowledge of ex-husbands' present lives and from 
descriptions of the quality of their relationships. 

The only ethnic difference obvious in ex-spousal relationships 
is that the Mexican American, women reported more Distant relation- 
ships {60%) than either Blacks or Anglos (30%). The higher fre- 
quency of Distant ex-spousal relationships among the Mexican 
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American women is consistent with the finding that fewer Mexican 
American men and women are in contact with their ex-spouses' 
families. Again, it points to the overall greater disruption of 
family ties thafappears to occur in Mexican American families upon 
divorce. 

c. Fathers' Involvement with Children The type of ex-spousal 
relationship was clearly related to the level of the fathers* 
involvement with their children.* The more emotional attachment 
mothers feel for ex-spouses, the higher was their involvement in. 
the children's lives. Consequently, the Distant relationships were 
associated with the lowest levels of participation! on the part of 
fathers and the Attached relationships were associated with the 
highest levels of involvement. 

The Conflictual ex-spousal relationships are interesting in 
that the father typically has above-average involvement with his 
children despite the fact that the mother and father are in active 
conflict. Apparently, it is not the level of hostility mothers 
feel toward ex-spouses that is of critical importance in relation 
to effects the ex-spousal relationship has upon father involvement 
with the children. There is no direct linear relationship between 
the levelof hostility mothers currently feet , not necessarily 
expressed, toward ex-spouses and their level of involvement with 
children. 

It appears that fathers' continued high involvement with their 
children promotes continued feelings of attachment by mothers for 
fathers,, and that the greater attachment mothers feel, the higher 
the fathers' involvement. This relationship of ex-spousal attach- 
ment to father involvement was not found to lead necessarily to 
healthy, positive interactions between the parents and their chil- 
dren. The Conflictual ex-spousal relationships revealed a similar 
pattern of continued ex-spousal attachment and father involvement. 
In the Conflictual ex-spousal relationships there are also higher 
attachment and involvement levels between ex-spouses and associated 
higher father involvement, yet there are seemingly negative effects 
for all concerned. 

Also related to level of fathers' involvement in their chil- 
dren's lives is the frequency of ex-spousal communication related 
to parenting. The level of parental communication was rated as 
either None, Very Low, Low, Moderate or High. As expected, the 
higher the frequency of ex-spousal communiction related to parent- 
ing issues, the greater was the father's involvement with his 
chfldren. 

.£ven more critical to fathers' involvement with children, how- 
ever, fs ^he, relative frequency of parental communication to non- 
parental communtc-ati on. When comparing fathers with low levels of 
participation in their children 's lives to those with high levels 
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of involvement it is clear that they differ considerably with rela- 
tion to the relative frequencies of parental and non-parental 
Gommuni cation. The fathers* with the highest levels of involvement 
tend to engage in some non-parental communication but at a low 
level. However, their parental communication with ex-spouses is 
high. All of the fathers wUh high involvement in their children's 
lives communicate with their ex-spouses about parental issues more 
than they do about non-parental issues. In contrast, only 43% (6 
of 14) of the fathers with low involvement and 29% (2 of 7) of the 
fathers with moderate levels of involvement were found to have this 
relationship between parental and non-parental communication. 
Mothers whose ex-spouses are highly involved with their children 
are more likely to be emotionally affected by their relationship 
with the ex-spouse, yet they do not communicate about non-parental 
issues.. All types of ex-spousal relationships are represented in 
the group of high involvement fathers. Whether the relationship is 
conflictual or. hostile does not appear to affect the level of 
father involvement as long as the open conflicts between the 
parents revolve primarily around parenting issues. It is parents 
who engage in much non-parental communication relative to their 
level of parental communl cation who reveal lowered father partici- 
pation in the children's lives. 

The ex-spousal relationship typical of fathers with low 
involvement with their children is, again, no more likely to be 
hostile than that of the high involvement fathers; All types of 
ex-spousal relationships are represented in the group of low 
involvement fathers. However, non-parental communication between 
ex-spouses is either high or very low as opposed to the high 
involvement^ fathers who engage in some, but rather low, non- 
parental communication. It appears, therefore/ that when parents 
engage in frequent parental 'communication relative to non-parental 
communi cation 1t 1s conducive to father involvement in the chil- 
dren's lives. When parents are highly attached with either many 
positive exchanges-go/ many hostile exchanges surrounding personal 
ssues, the father is less likely to be involved with his chil- 
dren. This is particularly true if the parents who continue to be 
very emotionally attached do not engage in equally high levels of 
parenting communication. 

d. Family Types and Ex-Spousal Relationships The relative 
degree of parental and non-parental communication 1* also associ- 
ated with the family type. Therefore, not .only does a high level 
of non-parental communication relative to parental communication 
appear to affect adversely the father's level of involvement it 
also appears to affect the relationships between the mother and the 
children. Those mothers who are engaging in more parental communi- 
cation than non-parental communication with their ex-spouses tend 
to report less conflict with their children. 
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While 65% (6 of 11) of -the mothers in the Authoritative Mother 
family type engage tn more. parental communication than non- 
parental, only 20% (1 of 5) of the mothers in the No Control 
families engage in more parental communication with their ex- 
spouses. Likewise, the mothers in Authoritarian Mother families 
and those in Inadequate Mother families engage in relatively more 
parental communication than do the mothers ir\ No Control families. 
As might be expected, none of the mothers in Mother Dependent 
families has'any communication (parental or non-parental) with the 
ex-spouse. 

I The type the ex-spousal relationship was also demonstrated to 
be related to overall family functioning. While No Control 
families tend. to be characterized by ex-spousal relationships in 
which there is greater non-parental communication as compared to 
parental communication, they are also characterized by Conflictual 
ex-spousal relationships. In 60% (3 of 5) of the No Control 
famil ies' parents are engaged in Conflictual relationships while 
only 20% (5 of 25) of the remaining families are characterized by 
Conflictual ex-spousal relationships. Again, it is the content of 
the conflicts (whether parental or non-parental issues) that is 
relevant to the quality of the interpersonal relationships. Those 
parents who are engaging in conflicts related to non-parental 
issues (high non-parental communication associated with Conflictual 
ex-spousal relationship) are more likely to have discipline 
problems with the children than those who are engaged in conflicts 
related to parenting. Correspondingly, those families in which 
parents are in active conflict regarding parenting issues as 
opposed to non-parental issues were much less likely to be experi- 
encing mother-child relationship difficulties. The conflicts 
between* ex-spouses revolving around personal, or non-parental, 
issues appear to be more intense and more destructive for mother- 
child relationships. These are families in which the ex-spouses 
are continuing to argue about issues arising from the marriage and 
di vorce. 



It appears that those mothers who retain hostile feelings 
toward ex-spouses but do not express these feelings or engage in 
conflicts with the ex-spouse are able to maintain successful rela- 
tionships with their children. How the ex-spousal relationships 
affect father-child relationships is unclear from this data 'as only 
the mothers were interviewed.' However, ft appears that father-, 
child relationships are affected similarly and that ex-spousal 
conflicts regarding nor parental issues also have an adverse effect 
on father-child relationships. (See-Table 13 for a numerical 
presentation of the findings related to the ex-spousal relationship 
and the mat. -- -child relationship.) 
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^ , » ^ Table 13 

PARENTAL VERSUS NONPARENTAL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN EX-SPOUSES 

BY FAMILY TYPE 

Parental and Nonparental Communication 



% With More 

Parental 

Communication 





Less 

Pa rental 

r al CM LQ 1 


JuMIC 


More 
Parental 


Authoritative 
Mother 


2* 


3+ 


6* 


Authoritarian 
Mother 
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1 + 


3* 


Inadequate 
Mother 


2 
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. 4** „ 


No 

Cont rol 


2** 


2*+ 
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Mother 
Dependent 


0 


3+++ 


0 




7 


9 


14 



55% 
60% 
67% 
20% 
0% 



*Each asterisk represents one Conflictual ex-spousal 
relationship. 

♦Each + represents one ex-spousal relationship in which there is 
no communi cation. 
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F. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The convenience sample of s4ngle parent (divorced) families, » 
notuwly metjthe basic sampling requirements in terms, of 'ethnicity,, 
job classifications and age of children, but also reflects a range 
of other conditions present in divorced families. The families are 
relatively healthy. and functioning well, although the resources, 
available to then^to cope with life, in general, vary substan- 
tially. Judging from information gathered to provide a context for 
the exploration of their current status, it ts clear that, for the 
most part, they consider that their current lives aonstitute a' 
marked improvement over their former married lives. Many of the 
wom#h sampled did not experience a dramatic drop in "available" 
income when they divorced, because of the instability of theirf ex- 
husbands' prior pftcformance as providers. Factors contributing to 
this appear to haye^fceen either unstable work, or the husbands' 
tendency to spend ^significant part of family income on alcohol 
and non-family related activities. 

In many of these families, the women already were part of the 
. laboi? force, thereby contributing a salary that was used to meet 
basic family needs* In the case of those women who hatf. stayed home 
raising their children \ there was a tendency for their husbands to 
have relatively high salaries. This allowed them to get a favor- 
able divorce settlement, which included keeping their hom^s or 
buying another one. More often, though, "husbands have continued 
supporting their children after the divorce. 
— «* ■* 

Even though most women report that the quality 'Of their lives 
has improved since divorcing and many have not experienced a sig- 
nificant decline in available income, financial hardships are*, - 
nonetheless, a continuing source of stress for them. Several women 
do not own automobiles in a city with inadequate public transporta- 
tion, and few are*able to accumulate any savings. * 

It is clear from data presented that, compared to Anglo and 
Mexican American women, the Black sub-sample of women married, 
younger, had proportionally shorter marriages; and have been 
divorced proportionally longer. They, are also younger and thus, 
tend to have younger children. They are the only group in which 
some of them share households with ot-her adults (either family or* 
housemates). Sharing expenses is aji adaptation to the fact that, 
as a group, these "women earn substantially less from their jobs x 
{specially in the banks') and. receive little help, if any, from 
their former husbands. This 'appears to explain why, overall, Black 
women are less satisfied with their jobrs,.»*»ave higher ambitions, 
and are mooe likely to be seeking? advancement through education, 
training, and/or promotions, or by actively contemplating job 
changes in-the nea> future.. 

Overafl , the two type's of v workplaces used (ahone company and 
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banks) are still characterized by the same differences found in the 
study of dual -earner families, in which the women were drawn from 
the same labor pool. ^Phone company jobs are better paying, their' 
leave policies are more rigid, the level and frequency of stress is 
higher, and the women are less satisfied, overall, with their 
jobs. They continue to report greater difficulty in keeping in 
touch with their children duriog the day, and report more often 
being penalized for brief, unscheduled absences. 

Because of the association found arndtyj dual-earner families 1 
between rigidity of leave policies and lower Involvement in their 
children's education, a special effort wis made to explore this 
phenomenon in the sample of single (went families. Surprisingly, 
this association was not replicated 1n*the single parents sample. 
It had been expected that the absence of a second parent would 
Intensify the unavailability of tbese mothers to be involved in 
their children's education, but that was not found to be true. 

* * 

Overall, 77* percent of the mothers were judged'to be moder- 
ately to highly involved In the education of their children. 
Although availability of /flexible leave policy was not associated 
with school involvement, other work-related factors were. found to 
be important. 

Women who reported a low level of school invol vemeflt were more 
likely to be experiencing frustration at work, mostly due to unmet 
expectations 1n terms of salary and/or advancement .opporrunities. 
Several of them can be described as feeling "underemployed." More 
often than the other groups, these women have sought part-time 
employment 1n' addition to their regular jobs. This appears to be a 
way for them to increase their income, afford more education for 
themselves, or improve their chances for more satisfying/better 
paying,, jobs. * 

On the other hand, women who reported high Involvement in 
their children's education were more likely to be either (1) bank 
women satisfied *with their jobs and not career oriented, or (2) • 
phone company women 1n high stress jobs. It appears that high 
stress and job dissatisfaction energizes women in this second group 
into becoming Involved in their children's education. This could 
be both a way to make sure that the children will have a tha/ice for 
better jobs when they grow up, and to compensate for dissatisfac- „ 
tlon 1n their current lives. 4 t 

Information about persons these mothers consider Important in 
theNr 1 lyes— their social support networks— was examined to deter- 
mine the role these networks play 1n mothers' school Involvement. 
Having a diverse network, one which includes both family and 
friends, was found to be-assodated with higher school involve- 
ment. In addition, mothers who report Iqw involvement in schools 
also, report fewer people in their networks.^ N 
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Specific questions about di 
cation on the pa/t of other adul 
that 1n 40 pera&nt of the famili 
with homework Jtrom other adults, 
other adults /assisted in. other, 
of children^ This assistance di 
levels of maternal involvement, 
reinforce patterns of relatively 
these mothers held already establ 



rect Involvement in children's edu- 
£s, Including fathers, revealed - 
es children have some assistance 

Also,\in 67 percent of the cases, 
less-direct ways with the education 
d not replace or make up for low 
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The role of a few fathers- who were involved in the education 
of their children, on the other hand, appears to have had the B 
effect of making up for a relatively lower level of maternal 
involvement.* Whether this was a continuation of pre-divorce 
patterns or a post-divorce adaptation could not be ascertained with 
the available data. 

A concerted effort was made in the analysis of data collected 
from these single parent families to find ways In which overall 
family functioning could be described. Examination of a number of 
first order variables led to ttfe delineation of five family types. 

The nature of mother-children relationships (1n terms of com- 
munication, discipline, conflicts, and participation 1n family 
life) was tbe major focus of this assessment, but not the only one 
examined. Yet, mother-children Interactions are so central 
they greatly a,ffect overall functioning of the family as a 
well as individual members. This led to the choice of the 
encompassing term "Family Types," instead of "Mother-child 
Relationship Types." 



Hy 
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more 



The labels used with these family types have been chosen to 
describe succinctly keyJtraits found to color'most of the Inter- 
actions between mothers and their children,. Although these types 
were derived empirically from this sample's data, they are thought 
to be descriptive of major forms of mother-child relationships. 
The only element making these types unique to divorced families is 
that they describe a family situation in whiph the father is perma- 
nently absent from the day-to-day family life. 

^tfhen families in the sample we>e assigned to family types, 
Anglo^famil ies were found to be overrepresented among the 
Inadequate and No-Control Mother family types, where discipline 
problems and conflicts constitute a distinguishing trait. Black 
families, on the other hand, were more often classified as 
Authoritarian Mother Family types, which is characterized by rigid 
discipline and mother 1 s satisfaction with a highly organized house- 
hold. Most Mexican American families were classified as 
Authoritative Mother Family type, which 1s characterized by con- 
flict-free, more egalitarian mother-chl.ld relationships. Only two - 
of the Mexican "American families reported conflicts and 
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discipline problems with their children. 



When families in the sample were classified simultaneously by 
Family Type and by Level of School Involvement (two measures 
derived independently), those classified as No Control Family type 
were found to have low levels of school participation . Famil ies 
classified as Authoritarian Mother Family type tended to be highly 
involved mothers, as were families classified as belonging to the 
Authoritative Mother Family type. These two types are charac- 
terized by a relative absence of conflict, tension, and relatively 
smooth functioning families. 

Several connections were established between family types and 
specific work-related variables. Famil ies classified as " 
Authoritarian Mother Family type tended to have a high level of 
career involvement, while families Classified as Authoritative and 
Dependent Mother Family types tended to have low career involve- 
ment. It appears that single mothers who maintain a high career 
involvement also rely more on highly structured and rigid behavior 
in the home as a general coping strategy to experience success both 
as a parent and as a worker. 

Families classified as No Control Mother Family type are more 
likely to be in low stress, low pressure jobs. They seem to be 
managing their family- related stress by consciously separating work 
from family life. Since taking time off for school -related activ- 
ities would constitute an invasion of family life Into the work 
domain, they may simply avoid'doing so in order to maintain this 
important- coping ^strategy. Such behavior could explain their 
relatively Tow involvement in the education of their, children. 

Involvement in children's education requires comjiunlcation, 
which is typically closed and tense in these conflict-ridden 
families. It must be emphasized that these families are concerned 
and distressed by their difficulties, and that these mothers are 
motivated to be. the best parents possible. However, they may be 
simply striving to confine family-generated stress to after-hours 
1n order to protect their ability to hold their jobs. This appears 
to be a N necess1ty in order to help ensure the viability of their 
family units, as they are the primary and often the on]y providers. 

Slightly' less than half of the fathers described in this 
sample are An regular contact with their children. Examination of 
the correlates of fathers' involvement 1n their children's lives 
revealed that the nature and quality of the ex-spousal relationship 
1s the most significant /actor related to fathers' Involvement . 
However, whether the nature of the ex-spousal relationship deter- 
mines the level t>f father involvement is unclear. 

Only a few fathers who have no communication with their ex- 
spouses have contact with their children. It appears that some 
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level of communication and cooperation between ex-spouses is neces- 
sary forefathers to remain involved with their children. There are 
few mechanisms available to families which allow fathers to inter- 
act with their children if the ex-spouses are unwilling or unable 
to communicate. Several fathers only interact with their children 
when the children are visiting the fathers' families. Sometimes 
fathers' families encourage them to be actively involved in their 
children's lives. In other cases, the fathers' families appear to 
act as mediators between the ex-spouses and provide a conflict-free 
atmosphere for the transfer of children from mother's to father's 
care. 

Even though the ex-spousal relationship does not clearly 
determine the level of father's involvement with Ms children, con- 
flictual ex-spousal relationships sometimes instigate and 
perpetuate conflict between the parents and their children. Ex- 
spousal relationships may be fraught with conflicts concerning 
parenting issues without deleterious effects upon mother-child and 
father-child relationships. However, those ex-spouses who engage 
in conflicts centering around personal grievances unrelated to 
their parenting have troubled relationships with their children. 
Parents who retain hostile feelings toward their ex-spouses and yet 
are able to communicate with their ex-spouses about parenting con- 
cerns without bringing other grievances into the communication are 
better able to maintain harmonious parent-child relationships. In 
conclusion, those divorced parents whose primary purpose for com- 
munication is to promote the well -being "of their children appeafr^Jto 

have the most successful relationships with their children. / 

/,» 

Ethnic differences appear to be more significant than do the 
differences between types of employment relative to the^ve^rall 
functioning of divorced working women and their families.*' Black 
mothers appear to be more successful as working single parents 
based on the data collected from this sample. Not only did the 
Black mothers report fewer discipline problems with their children, 
they also reported higher school involvement and higher involvement 
in their careers. Historically, Black women have assumed the role 
of single r working parent in mucji larger numbers than either Anglo 
women or Mexican American women. Therefore, Black womeft have grown 
up with many relevant role models within their own immediate 
families and within their communities.' Thus, they have had the 
benefit of having been "taught," through observation and rewards, 
to manage the roles of nurturer and provider. The availability of 
these role models and the greater acceptance "of the single parent-, 
hood status within their cultural milieu combine to enhance Black 
divorced mothers self-esteem arid confidence in their ability to 
perform well the many roles held by divorced working women with 
dependent children. As one Black mother stated when asked what she 
wanted for her children (girls) when they grow up: 
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"I want them to be independent like I am and work 
and take care of their family." 

Black women were more likely to have discussed career plans 
with their children and seemed to expect\ their daughters to have 
careers more* so than did the Mexican American and Anglo mothers. 
Another Black mother when asked whether she* would want her daughter 
to have a job similar to hers some day stated: * 

"I would like for her to be something better. I 
• would like her to be sometNfhg professional, be 
something that no one never expected her to be, 
especially being Black." 

In general, Black women expressed more Interest 1n their own and 
their children's careers and seemed more ambitious in terms of edu- 
cational goals for- themselves and . their children. Even though 
Black women's school involvement appears to be affected adversely 
by career frustrations, as 1s that of the other mothers, they are - 
not as likely to experience the negative effects of role overload 
documented for many single working parents. 

As reported earlier, Black women and their families differ from 
Anglo and Mexican American families in several Important ways. 
While all Anglo and Mexican American mothers maintain independent 
family units consisting of themselves and ^their children, only six 
of the. ten Black women are living alonei with their children.- One 
Black woman lives with her mother, one with b^er sister, one has an 
adult female housemate, and one's adolescent niece lives 1n the 
home. All of these women, share the household and chlldrearlng 
responsibilities with the other adult in\the home. This reduces 
the time the mother must^spend in domestic activities and increases 
the time aval lable .for career and educational pursuits. The Black 
women were also more likely to have tight, interconnected primary 
support networks 1n which all her friends (including her male- 
friend) know her family and she knows the families of her friends, 
■w^iney were also more likely >to have Mixed support networks than were 
the Anglo mothers. Those Black women who do have low density net- 
work's do*so because their families live out of state. The, nature 
of the Black mothers' support system 1s another factor that adds to 
the relative success of these families. 

Another relevant difference in Black families when compared to 
Mexican American and Anglo families can be seen in the naiore of 
the mother-child relationships. While many (60 percent) f 
Anglo mothers are experiencing discipline problems with t\ 
• dren only two (20 percent) of £he Black mothers reportes 
child relationship problems and these tended to be minor." 
Black women were much more likely to exercise authoritarian control 
with their children yet were unlikely to report communication and/ 
or discipline problems.' The Black women, 40 percent of whom are 
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fategorized as Authoritarian Mothers, were also more likely 
to maintain separate social lives from those with their children. 
They seem better able to meet their own needs without experiencing, 
guilt and anxiety about neglecting their children. This is not to 
say that the Black women actually spend less' time with their chil- 
dren or that they leave their children in the care of others more 
frequently. However, some who have other adults living in the home 
are 'able to do this more easily. The Black mothers simply express 
less anxiety and guilt concerning their separate social lives and 
their parenting styles. 

While Black women seem to have accepted the role of employed, 
mother for themselves and others from childhood,, many of the 
Mexican American and Anglo mothers were unprepared psychologically 
for the dual role of worker and mother. As one Anglo woman ex- 
pressed it: • 

"Somewhere in the back of my mind I still had 
this. image of being a housewife, because when I 
worked I knew I didn't have to work... when I got 
my divorce. ..I still kind of had that attitude > 
and gradually as the years go by I've realized 
that^ I'm really a working... I mean. I'm running 
my house, raising my kids and i^-ve ''got a job.... 
and I go, 'Wow, ' ^because I don't think of myself 
like that but I guess I really am." 

The ^Mexican American and Anglo women appear to experience more 
stress at the time of divorce' because of their lack of preparation 
for the roles of primary provider and single parent. 

As stated eaNier, divorce appears to be more disruptive to 
family ties'for the Mexican American women. In addition, their 
status within their culture and their families declines upon 
divorce. Ties with grandparents and in-law! aremore frequently 
broken. Thus the Mexican American woman's support network becomes 
smaller, and conflict between the divorcing couple and their 
families is more Intense. The Anglo women in the sample did not 
report as many broken ties with the ex-husband's family, and the 
divorces did not seem to produce as much intra-family conflict. , 
However, the Anglo women iri this sample are from 1 owerymiddle to 
middle class backgrounds and exhibit attitudes that are common 
among traditional families with two parents. In- particular, Anglo 
women are attempting to maintain a family life for their children 
that is . as similar to that of two-parent households as possible. ■ 
They appear to be trying to maintain a single family household and 
. the advantages of this structure, (privacy and little interference „ 
from others) but suffering the subsequent burdens of being the 
primary (and sometimes only) provider and caregiver. Because of - 
their desire to maintain an independent, separate family unit, th^y 
are frequently 'taking on more roles than- do the Black women with- 
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similar financial and time constraints. It is readily* apparent 
that Anglo women are experiencing more difficulties in child- 
rearing. This appears to .be. due to their lack of preparation for . 
assuming both roles of provider and caregiver. In addition, Anglo 
mothers appear to be less likely to share childrearlng 'responsi- 
bilities with their ex-husbands, and, overall -are attempting to. 
fulfill the obligations of many roles without much instrumental 
assistance from other adults. A . 

Only a v few general comparisons of dual -earner families and 
divorced working mother families will be presented and discussed at 
this time. Two areasof interrelationships between work and family 
were most clearly different for divorced working mothers and dual- 
earne/ families. One of the most notable findings -from our study 
of women 1n dual -earner families was the large number of women who 
expressed guilt surrounding their employment outside the home 
because of the reduced amount of time and energy they had for 
childre-aring- responsibilities. Understandably, the* divorced 
working* mothers view their role as air employed person quite 
'differently since they are the primary providers for themselves and 
their children. When asked what they felt they did particularly 
well as a "parent, many of the divorced women reported that. they 
provided for their children's mate/f-al needs. 
One mother's response was as follows: 

• * 

I'm working, .supporting them. I'm feeding them, 
putting. clothes on their backs. *And,. if- they're 
having a problem, you know, I try to work 1t out with 

them. j>~ 

— «. 

Another responded, 

I work and make a living (laughed). That's the thing I* 
do the best. " * _ 

Although the divorced mothers are not as 1 ^rel y to feel guilt or 
tjave doubts about whether they should work, many did express con r 
cern about the little time they have to spend with their children. 
Since all of the divorced mothers realize* the necessity of working 
full time, their guilt about the time they spend away from their < 
children tends to surround their seeking personal fulfillment 
socially. In several families the children* tended to, resist 
mothers' spendtng time with their friends, and these. mothers often , 
expressed anxiety, and guilt about engaging in social activities 
that do not involve -the children. . * • 

* , • 

The divorced mothers also appear to use different criteria for 
assessing the quality of their family lives. While many married, 
working women become dngry when their children do no.t perform their 
assigned househol-d ta^cs; the divorced working women seem to view 
their children's lack of participation in' household tasks as an • 
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indication that their family 1s not a cohesive unit. The divorced 
mothers not only were angered when their children did not do their 
part in the housekeeping, they felt that the children did not have 
a sensS of "belonging" or "family." 

As expected, the m»st frequently reported area of conflict 
between the divorced mothers and their children is that of sharing 
household responsibilities. Divorced mothers face the dilenma of 
wanting the children to take on more responsibility, more sharing 
of household and family responsiblities, while simultaneously main- 
taining the role of the highest and only authority in the family. 
It appears to be difficult to strike a workable balance between the 
level of contribution to household management a child should have 
and' the level of self governing and independence a child should be 
allowed. The divorced mothers are clearly not as concerned about 
the added tasks they must perform if the children do not contribute 
as they are about the lack of family solidarity which the chil- 
dren's failure to ^participate in household tasks represents. 



Additionally, Single mothers appear to emphasize the necessity 
of having a clean, organized house more than the mothers 1n dual- 
earner families. A clean house seems to symbolize her success as a 
single parent. This also appears to be a way of demonstrating that 
her family is doing just as well now as it was during her marriage 
and that her family is not suffering because of the decision to 
divorce. Overall , these divorced mothers exhibit a lack of spe- 
cific career goals, and their priorities center-around the family. 
Thus, if they are to achieve, it will have to be at home, where a 
clean, organized house becomes a symbol of achievement as well as a 
symbol of family cohesion. 
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g/ recommendations 

Some of the reconmendations presented here were discussed 
during a regional mini -conference sponsored by the Working Parents 
Project. Held in Austin on September 28-29, 1983, the conference 
gathered a cross-section of researchers, service providers and 
advocates from the six states in the SEDL region. Specific solu- 
tions already being implemented fn various locations were discussed 
under the overall theme of "Increasing Supports for Two-parent and 
Single-parent Families." A full report on the conference pro- 
ceedings is presented in the next section of this report. 

Findings from this study were presented during that con- 
ference. They, provide further support for the importance of the 
issues identified and the appropriateness of the recommendations - 
offered, in spite of some limitations derived from the size of the 
sample. The sample for the study 1s not a large random sample of 
single-parent (divorced) families with elementary age school chil- 
dren where the parent works full time outide the home for wages. 
It cannot be considered to be a representative sample of all 
clerical white collar workers. However, it Includes women employed 
by two types of businesses: one, a private utility and the other 
five large ba'nks; this, in addition to the near certainty that no 
bias was introduced in the selection of the subjects, adds confi- 
dence that the suggestions or recommendations derived from this 
study are well-grounded. Also, there is enough homogeneity as well 
as diversity among families 1n the sample that they can, in this 
sense, be considered representative of a range of possible types of 
families within the category " single (divorced) working mothers of 
elementary school age children. " 

Just as there are no two families whose life histories are 
exactly alike, considerable diversity exists among workplaces, and 
among jobs within the same workplace. Further, workplaces are . 
dynamic, changing social organizations, and, as such, they are 
affected by broader social forces. Even at the time of this study, 
the phone company was on the verge of great changes which will be 
brought about by the break up of the parent company. The conse- 
quences of these changes are hard to predict. Uncertainty has 
filtered down to t.he level of individual workers 1n this sample, as 
they- reflected during the interviews what the changes would mean 
for their own jobs and personal future. 

But it is precisely the dynamic nature of workplaces which can 
create the conditions for changes to improve not only productivity 
and efficiency, but also the personal satisfaction 4gd well-being 
of 'workers and their families. 

Similar considerations can be extended to the other social 
institution of concern 1n this study— our schools and the eiduca- 
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tional system. This is a time for much soul searching and 
* re-examining the goals of our schools and of education. Major, 
studies and commissions have started to report, at the national 
level, how schools have not kept up with changes in our society. 
Even more importantly, they report how schools are not able to pre- 
pare the next generation for a future that we know will be 
different from the present. 

A central premise of our study is that families continue to be 
the basic unit of organization in our society, and are in charge of 
reproduction and socialization of individuals who will in turn form 
their own families, thus ensuring the continuity of our society. 
For this reason, the viability, health, competence, and integrity 
of families must be our foremost goal and concern. All other 
social institutions and agencies must be designed and re-designed 
with this goal in mind. 

Social scientists and others have come to recognize that they 
can no longer think of " the family " as if it were a monolithic, 
homogeneous entity. Rather, they speak of " the f ami lies ," to 
include a variety of forms that can be found in the twentieth- 
century American society. 

In our study, we have concentrated our attention to a form of 
organization that has become increasingly more frequent, and, as 
such, the subject of more attention by social scientists, social 
services, and the media. We have focused on that segment of 
divorced mothers who work full -time to support themselves and their 
dependent chl ldren. We have identified two categories of sodial 
institutions whose practices and policies can affect the well-being 
of these families. They are (1) Employers and unions, who 
influence the conditions of the work that these single (divorced) 
mothers perform in exchange for a wage or salary and (2) Schools, 
who have primary responsibility for the education of their children 
and social service agencies designed to support families, in par- 
ticular child care providers and other community agencies and 
services. * 

1. Employers, Unions and»the Workplace 

Our research examined characteristics of jobs and workplaces as 
they affected mothers* ability and availability to become involved 
in the education of their children. At the onset, it must be said 
that the power of employers is limited, since no employer can force 
employees to do something that they do not want to do. However, an 
employer can, by instituting certain policies and practices, facil- 
itate or encourage parental participation in schools, and improve 
the dverall atmosphere at work to relieve some of the pressures and 
tensions built-in at the workplace. 

a. School Involvement Affirmative Action PoTlcy We propose 
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that leave policies for schoolXrelated needs should be studied 
jointly by managers and employees. An explicit statement by 
employers which affirms the value of school involvement, similar to 
affirmative action statements about employment, is one way to 
recognize the social Importance of children and their education. 
In order to avoid opposition from employees who are not parents, 
any such school Involvement affirmative action policy must be a , 
product of the widest form of employee participation and discussion 
possible, with emphasis on the fact that it 1s a benefit primarily 
for children, secondarily, for parents, and also good for schools 
and the community. 

Naturally, the practicality of sucha policy would depend on 
the nature of the work performed, the extent te which the workload 
can be takeover by other people, or 1f it can be performed at an 
earlier or later tfme. Employers may be more willing to go half- 
way, by giving half of the time needed, 1f they tan be assured that 
their employees will do their part, either by working overtime, by 
using compensatory time, or personal or vacation leave accumulated. 

* ' 4 

if 

Note that this policy is recommended for working parents, , 
whether male or female, married, remarried, single, divorced or 
separated, with or without custody of their school children. Its 
practicality depends on the extent to which school activities and 
events are not held in all schools at the same time. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of school districts scheduling parent- 
teacher conferences for one or two days district-wide needs to be 
examined 1n light of the limitations that it may. Impose on parents 
and employers willing to try a School Involvement Affirmative 
Action policy. 

' • «• 

b. Employer Assisted Child Care One of the main sources of 
tardiness and unexcused absences of working parents, particularly, 
working mothers, has to do with problems relating to alternative 
care for -youajLChl 1 drerrwhl 1 e mothers are at work. Alternative 
child care is a need that must be met by any mother- who does not 
haye a built-in child care system, such as their mothers or other 
relatives residing in the household. 

For younger children, especially those two yeafs 'Or younger, 
the preference of most mothers in this study has been to seek out a 
home-tike setting for alternative care while they work. This 
usually involves the child being cared for either 1n the home or 
elsewhere by "a lady" who typically has children of her own, cares 
for a few other babies, and Is not registered with a child care 
licensing agency, such as the Department of Human Resources in 
Texas. These arrangements are rather informal, flexible, and 
within reach of mothers with the lower Incomes. . They are also 
likely to be less reliable than a nursery or day, care center, since 
they are subject to changes 1n the health and resources of the 
caretaker and have no guaranteed continuity. '• \ 
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Preschool children are likely to be cared for in a group 
setting, with more than one staff person and a greater likelihood 
that such care will be in a licensed facility. The quality of 
child care services varies considerably , and these centers can be 
private-fqr-profit, private-non-profit, or have public funding. 

v SCnool age children, particularly those below junior high age, 
are- often left to care for themselves at home. These are commonly 
referred to as "latch-key children." School schedules rarely. coin- 
cide with work schedules of parents, and formal b.efore-and-after 
school care programs, whether in schools or other settings, are not 
available to all children who could use them. . 

Finally, many working parents worry about their teenage chil- 
dren, who can care for themselves, and are more exposed by their 
greater mobility to undesirable influences.' Parents of teenagers 
.are more often concerned about the availabil Ity of supervised 
' social activities where their children, particularly daughters, 
will be safe. 

As with most other options, subject to marketplace forces, the 
/ quality, in general, is directly proportional to the cost of care. 
The problem for parents with incomes just above the poverty level 
is to find affordable quality care . Social mechanisms such as 
subsidies, whicfc tend to lower the cost of quality care such as in 
church-sponsored day care centers, public school -based extended day 
care or publically funded day care centers, are inadequate to meet 
the needs of a growing population of working mothers. 

The concept of Employer Assisted Child Care has been ground 
for a long time, at least since the time when mothers were called 
on to work during World War II. The most visible form of employer 
support has been, the establishment of on-site or 1n-plant child 
care centers. In addition to Its cost, the feasibility of such 
arrangements depends on a number of objective conditions that are 
difficult to mee,t, even when an employer is willing to undertake 
such a project. . 

The total number of existing employer-owned or operated child 
care centers has consistently been .extremely small. With the 
exception of hospitals, which employ large numbers 'of women and 
operate 24 hours a day, there is no one type of industry or corpo- 
ration that is consistently represented among the exempla^ 
programs which are mentioned tn discussions of on-site child care. , 

Presently, there is quite a lot of diversity among the small * 
and slowly growing number of employers offering child care ass 1st- 
. ance to their employees. There is a full range of employer 
involvement and support. It ranges from wholly owned and operated 
on-site center, to just Information and Referral Services*" about 
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licensed facilities. Some businesses have formed consortia to 
jointly fund and operate centers. Other employers have found it 
easier to buy blocks of child care slots in a nearby facility that 
are then made available to their employees free or at a discount. 
Still others provide vouchers that employees' can use to purchase 
the care they prefer, in the location most convenient to them, and 
from among a 11st of licensed care providers. 

The voucher approach se^ms to be gaining in popularity, because 
s it has a measureable "cash value" and allows workers to freely 

choose according -to their preferences. .Jt can also be administered 
^jpore. efficiently, often by a third party, and, thus, free, the 

employer from being burdened with administrative details. 

Employer supported child care rarely covers the extended care 
of school age children. A growing number of schools and school 
districts are currently participating 1n extended care in various' 
forms. These Include making their facilities available to non-. 
profit providers as an "in-kind" contribution, leasing their unused 
facilities to providers (proprietary or non-profit) , ,and actually 
operating their own extended care systems. In most cases, such 
extended care programs are almost totally self-supporting through 
fees collected from parents using the services. 

One of the, greatest difficulties concerning 'alternative care 
for children is that parents often have children in more than one 
age bracket. As*' we have seen, the child care needs, solutions and 
resources available vary with the age of children. The greatest 
. difficulties for parents having more than one child is- constant 
jugglincj to provide competent ,and affordabTe care, and keeping up 
with the various arrangements necessary to accommodate changes in 
the ages and needs of children. 

Some form of voucher system appears- to have the greatest • 
•promise, because 1t allows different employers to select the level 
of commitment that Is compatible with their willingness to offer 
th.is support. It also allows workers to choose arrangements to 
suit their own preferences. When offered in a "cafeteria" style 
menu of employee benefits,, it appears to suit the needs," resources, 
and preferences df employers and employees. Thus, such efforts 
have the greatest chance of support from all parties. 

c Employee Assistance Programs Findings from this study sup- 
port the growing realization that workers cannpt be perteived and 
treated as just one more resource, one which can be used, 
developed, refined, .and, when no longer profitable, simply dis- * 
carded. In addition to their skills and energy, workers Ipring to. 
work every day a variety of hopes and concerns, aspirations and , 
limitations, problems and possibilities. The source of these is , 
more often home, which together with the workplace accounts for 
almost the all of the time and energy available to and used by 
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working people* The extent to which these psychelogical carry- 
overs from home to *ork are positive and energizing, prdductivity 
and efficiency will be high. If t however, the carry-overs are 
mostly negative, they can Interfere significantly with job per-' 
formance.' * , 

• ' » 

The opposite phenomenon is equally true. Workers who go home 
physically tired. but emotionally energized, or at least "hot de- 
pleted, are likely to contribute positively to a satisfying home 
life. Workers who go home loaded with Rent-up negative feelings 
that they were unable to deal with at -the workplace, are likely to 
seek a sympathetic ear for these concerns at home. In t*he absence 
of other adults, as in the case of many* single parents, children 
end up bearing. the brunt of these frustrations for a day, a week or 
all of their childhood years. ' % 

Employee Assistance programs in the workplace have existed, , 
aintiT recently, to deal primarily with the causes and consequences 
of a limited range of workplace problems, i'.e., those associated 
with alcohol abuse. As it has become clear, however, alaoholism is 
a condition which affects the whole family, and not just the indi- 
vidual worker. Therefore, in order to deal with it effectively, 
its treatment must take a family approach. 

High stress is another condition assocfated wKh certain jobs 
or occupations that can affedfnot only individual workers; but 
which can 'touch others through certain behavioral reactions. This 
includes co-wonkers, and can produce negative consequences for 
all. Stress also can be produced by adverse non-*work situations, 
such as home- or family-related problems I As with alcoholism, the 
consequences of stress, whether such stressors are work or^family 
conditions, can affect the whole life of individuals and xfan spill 
over to their relationships with co-workers and family alike. 

* 

Two*highly related and.' complementary approaches to deal with 
stress are proposed here. The first consists of a comprehensive 
examination of the workplace^ its job structure and overall func- 
tioning as a social organization. The -goal is to minimize or 
eliminate those conditions which produce stress. For example, work 
quotas, performance standards, and deadlines can be examined, when 
feasible* .to periodically evaluate and re-evaluate their useful- 
ness. Solutions in thi,s area can include a redefinition of jobs, 
cfcwmges in interdependence of jobs, worker autonomy ^ use teams* 
and relief workers, etc. 

In this category of changes, we must mention those policies and 
procedures which have the result, of permitting greater flexibility 
*1n work schedules, allocation of work loads, -and less than f full- 
time working hours to name a few. The most widespread stwrce of 
frustration and anxiety expressed by, mothers in. our sample had to 
do with inflexible short-term leave policies. Measures must be ■ 
i ' *. 
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taken to increase the flexibility of parent* to attend to un- 
expected child-related, events, often requiring no. more than an hour 
or two. Often penalties are imposed, or workers* must forego a full 
day's pay* when-all they needed was a couple , of. hours of leave. * . 

An important 1 source of frustration detected in our study has to 
do with both objective and .subjective -(perceived) job security, 
opportunities for training, transfers and promotions. Although not 
all workers are equally motivated to advance into higher levels of 
responsibility, it is important that such opportunities be open and 
available to those willing to t^ke them, In many cases, the per- - 
ception concerning a lack of opportunities is due to a lack. of 
information, rather than, to the absence of those, opportunities. 

.■„"") 
In highly regimented workplaces, such as tbe phone company, 
most of these policies are clearly spelled out. In addition, there 
is a unidn to ensure that rights which have been negotiated in 
collective-bargaining are respected. The advantages of such 
expl icitness' in policies can be lost when it turns into rigidity. 
It reduces the amount of discretion that supervisors have to 
respond to the unexpected. - " * , 

.At. the other extreme, the. absence of explicit policies leaves 
an^lnordinafle amount of power in-the hands of the supervisors. 
This power can be exercised either to respopd to genuine needs or 
to penalise employees unjatrly. Among. the banks- from which the 
sample Was selected, there were some differences in the explicit- , 
ness of policies and procedures relating to handling of personnel 
matters. For some, tvheir personnel procedures have not kept up 
with the rapid growth and expansion of their operations. .The most 
clear need is to* improve the means for internal information so that 
employees can be aware of opportunities open to ihem, and can plan 
according to their own personal priorities. 

These and other changes in procedures and policies can be of 
• great importance to parents, in particular ,' because they alloS* them 
greater flexibility,, to plan not only for the multiple demands 
arisirlg from their work careers, but also those arising from child 
care, their children's education, and other family needs. Changes 
such .as those discussed" here should not be resisted by other non- 
parent workers, since these could also accommodate their own needs 

for a satisfying personal life apart fromjtheir jobs and careers. 

* 

* • 
The second and complementary approach proposed here as slimes 
that there can be certain stress-producing conditions which are 
inherent to some occupations or workplaces. As such, they cannot 
be eliminated or minimized. However, workers can be trained in 
techniques which have been found useful in managing unavoidable 
stress. These techniques are s4 generic that they^often can be 
used 3s general coping strategies. Workers trained to use them at 
work. could find their application' equally be/ieficial for circum- 
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stances they must "deal with a\ home. 

Parenting education has lona been recognized as a valuable 
jtool to help parents improve their management of their children's 
behavior. In addition to community-based -programs, workplace " Noon 
Time Seminars" or "Brown Bag Lunch Seminars" have been used- 
successfully by many employers. The \advantages are obvious: .- ' 

parents are already there, know each other, and will Continue to, 
see tjach other anyway. Thus, the potential for follow-up support 
networks being formed from" such program^ *s considerably greater • 
than that of -community-based programs which are often not neighbor- 
hood-based, i * ' * 

» » 

Parenting difficulties were only one type of difficulty 
experienced J>y some of the single parents in our -study. They could 
benefit from con_sumer/financial counseling— a prevent ive*"serv ice 
which could improve the financial health of not only single 
parents, but that of workers in general. This type of information 
can also be provided in a Noon Time/Lunch Sack setting at the work- 
place. 

Child care concerns rank high among condition's that'affect the 
daily. life of working parents. As discussed earlier, a relatively 
minor form of assi stance can be provided by employers and unions 
through the use of Information and Referral Services td, access » ♦ * 

child care *informat ion . Knowledge of and access to a whole, range 
of existing community-based social -services can be improved through 
the use of similar work-based Information and Referral Services. 

In summary , based on some of the needs and concerns egfrressed 
by single parents in our study, it is proposed that* the format, and 
.basic operating principles of^Employee Assistance Programs.be , 
expanded to cover, in addition to alcohol and substance abuse, 
services related to'the mental and financial health of workers and 
their families. This includes on-site coping skills, education and 
training activities, such'as Stress Management , Parenting Edu- 
cation, and Financial Counseling.* In addition. Information and 
Referral Services can be offered to cover other needs which can be 
met by existing community based agencies and services, such as t 
mental health, marital counseling, Child abuse, legal assistance, * * 
adult "education and training, and recreation services. t Jk 

The types of assistance proposed here are most critical for 
single parents, given their relatively limited time and financial 
resources. It also cart be of great importance to dual-earner 
families and parents,, in general, and in many cases to single and/ 
or'childless workers. Thus, this is^a proposal, that can be 
described 'as pon-discr1minatory in nature, and, as such, can be 



considered a benefit for all workers. • 4 4 

I * 

A program such" as the one proposed should not be evaluated* ? ^ v 

J. - , A- 
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simply in cost/benefit terms, or in terms of its value as a finan- 
X r-iAi inypstqiPHt tits tax advantages, or the- bottom^ line—net 

profits. Al 1 owanc^s- must be made to make these type of programs an 
expression of a human-oriented joint corporate and union -philofe- m 
ophy. It must be* a part of the broader concept of what a 
corporation can offer to workers; parents and non-parents; single, 
divorced, widowed and remarried; male and female; young and old; 
management, supervisory and clerical"; skilled and unskilled. 

* 2. Schools and Alternative C are Providers 
— — i — ; 

Schools are central to the lives of children. They are the 
setting where children spend most of the day. Schools are trusted 
with one of the most important 'functions of society— educating its 
members. This educational role has become more and more special- 
* ized as our society grows and expands in complexity. Yet, it 4 
continues to demand some participation from, the parents of the* 
children it serves. Although often cast as^secondary partners, 
schools expect parental support mostly in the jf orm of paying school 
taxes, respecting teachers, encouraging children to attend school 
daily, and ensuring homework completion. 

There are many ways in which parents can become involved in the 
education of tJieir children. We found that most 'mothers expressed 
a desire to, be more involved in their children's school activ- 
ities. They were particularly interested in attending activities 
in which their children are taking active part. These included 
plays^ band concerts, and field trips. Unfortunately, many of 
thes?activities are scheduled during the. mothers' work hours. 
Many workers are not allowed to leave the' workpl ace to attend 
-school activities because of specific policies regarding short term/ 
leave.. Others seem reluctant to request time off for such activi- 
ties for fear* of abusing their employer's somewhat more liberal 
short term leave policies. An" unwritten rule seems to hold these 
needs as being of lesser value than "real emergencies." 



Young children have' difficulty understanding why their mothers 
cannot- attend "their" activities, when other mothers are there par- 
ticipating. These demand's can introduce stress into mother-child 
relationships. The presence of a,»proud parent, maybe the only one 
they have, can be- an important reinforcer to 

children. Teachers also tend to equate, the presence of parents at 
\these types of events with* interest and $uppor1 for their work. 
Unconsciously, the absence cart be taken as ^ sign of lack of' 
interest, often reinforcing already existing ip/iscoYicepti*ns about 
divorced" mothers and children of "broken h< 

- Severa.l suggestions can be derived from some of the experiences , 
related by* parents in this study. Because of the diversity of 
schools and grade levels represented in our sample, these sug- 
gestions are couched in general* terms, and they do .notjgnore the 
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fact that some or even many schools and individual teachers are ' 
jalpeady Implementing similar measures. . 

'a. Scheduling of Activities and Special Ivents The most 
obvious suggestion is that schools should schedule more activities 
for after-work 'hours. However, as was the case for some 'of the 
women in our sample, many of them work evenings or irregular 
shifts. t There is a need to find a balance between day, evening and 
weekend "activities. In any case, teachers should expect that some 
parents will not participate. A simple reminder to children aboilt 
the fact that some parents are very busy, or working and unable tp 
attend, would do much to alleviate the guilt many parents feel for 
not being there, as well as the disappointment or embarrassment » , 
often experienced by their children. • 

j 

* m 

t 

v b. Publicity for Upcoming School Events SeveraTparents 
stated that if tney knew well in advance, time off could be 
requested or arrangements made with co-workers and supervisors to 
be away for a short period. Children often can be somewhat ♦ 
unreliable messengers to the home - for schqol news. A well r 
publicized schedule of events would undpubtedly enable more .parents 
to anticipate as well as participate in scdlol activities. 

In addition to direct mailings or phone contacts, schools'can 
promote periodical listings of activities in Iqcal newspapers or 
neighborhood publications. Some, school s publish regular news- \ 
letters mai'led to all residents of their attendance zone. . 

.Schools can help promote -the adopt idn by businesses and**" " • 
employers of a School Involvement Affirmative Action polioy 
described in the previous section. A first step would by to pro- 
vide business and other large employers with calendars on major 
(a"nd minor) school events. These calendars, posted in ttie work- 
place, would tell employees' that thei r employer cares about'chil- 
dren, in general, and their children in particular*. At the same 
time it cpnl*d help parents plan their own participation in those 
events A iste.d. . * 

*> 

c. School Involvement of Non-custodial Parents In single 
parent families (and in step-parent families as well), the 
custodial parent is not always, the one who is most involved in the 
children's education. Divorce and loss qf custody does not neces- 
sarily eliminate non-custodial parents* from children's lives. § We 
found several instances of a clear commi-tment to participate. 
Schools, however, often ignore the non-custodial parent. 

At a minimum, schools sfhould inform non-custodial parents about 
their children's educational progress^. Furthermore, these parents 
should be advised abowt school events'. It should be left up. to . 
parents and- childre-V to decide who can or should attend school 
functions. Only in extreme cases, such as when a court order" 
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applies, should schools prohibit non-custodial parents' access to 
information held by schools and to contacts with school officials 
regarding the educational progress of their children. 

• Such an expanded communication policy also can include mailing 
school grades and other school information to non-custodial parents 
who do not rjeside in the same city. 

d. Homework Although about 40 percent of the single parent * 
families in our sample reported that sometimes other adults helped 
their children with homeWoYk, this also implies that at least 
60 percent do not have any help. 

Homework can be a constant source of stress and tension in the 
family. First, it often calls for parents to constantly monitor 
children's work % on assignments and keep them away frpm dis- 
tractions. Second, in addition to being a drain of energy from 
exhausted mothers, this monitoring function often turns into an 
adversarial relationship. It can become a source of strain in 
relationships that are arl ready restricted to, just a few hours a day 
for working single mothers who must also manage their households. 
Third, many. mothers are ill-equipped to help their children with- 
many homework assignments. Half of our sample had only a high 
school education 

Mo unequivocaf solution 1s suggested by our study of single 
mothers. However, the issue of homework, Its nature and its 
purpose, is something that must be considered seriously by the edu- 
cation community. To the extent that it builds up and reinforces 
skifis acquitted during the-school day, it may be a. necessary part, 
of education, itewever, educators also must recognize its potential 
for frustrating parents, who cannot help, and children, who cannot 
complete assignments. 

One solution that has been implemented* by some Extended Care 
Programs is the allocation of space, time, and tutors to supervise 
children wfc» wish to complete their assignments during that 
period. Tn1 s frees both parents and children's time at home for 
recreation, relaxation, or household work. 

* • 

An alternative solution, implemented by some teachers and 
schools as an informal policy, 1s simply not to assign homework, to. 
be done over the weekend. With their time already limited, parents 
and children in dual -earner and single-parent families can allocate^ 
weekends for family pursuits of a relaxing nature. 

The elimination of homework as a source o/ family conflict and 
stress could have a significant impact on the quality of life in 
single-parent househplds-, and on other family forms as well J 
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IV. NETWORKING AND DISSEMINATION COMPONENT 

A. ' ONGOTNG DISSEMINATION Of".MATERIALS 

As part of Project work during the last fiscal year, an Execu- 
tive Summary was prepaneci describing research on dual-earner 
families. During this phase,, a short description of the' purpose of 
the research on single-parent families was prepared and distributed 
along with the Executive Summary of the dual -earner research report 
to approximately 250 people and organizations. As requests for . 
information* about the project are received and answered, ,the infor- 
mation is filed separately for each state within the region and is 
in a national file for s those coming from outside the SEDL six-state 
region; • 

The Executive Summary and Project Brochure for this current 
phase ofjiijjJfTc requests' information or materials about related 
researdgwnd- other^ograms and projects. The materials acquired 
througfftlfrs -exchange, process are filed according to type of mate- 
rials (i.e., papers and reports; program descriptions; conference" 
proceedings; etc.). . » ' ■ * 

B. PRESENTATIONS AND CONFERENCES ATTENDED BY WORKING PARENTS .STAFF 

During this reporting period, the Working Parents Project staff 
attended and/or participated in the following conferences and 

meetings: * ► 

1. -* National Conference on Single-Parent Families'and the 
Schools, sponsored by the Home and School Institute. This con- 
ference was held in Washington, D.C. on March 24*25^ 1983. 

Approximately 50 copies of the Executive Summary were distrib-' 
uted to interested participants. Contacts were made with other 
family researchers, and practitioners attending the meeting," 
including staff of the National Institute of Education. 

2. National Council on Family Relations Annual Meeting, held, 
in St. Paul .^Minnesota, on October 11-15, 1983. Both* the Senior 
Researcher and Research Associate attended many of the more than 50 
relevant sessions and meetings about working parents and single 
parents. Project staff also attended meetings', of the Work and 
Family^Focus Group and the Single Parents Focus Group. During 
those meetings, information was exchanged among the participants 
about various research and programmatic effort* in whic-h they are 
currently involved. These meetings provided a" more personal 
contact with colleagues having similar interest&C Finally, Working 
Parents Project staff attended a meeting of^bf Texas Council on 
Family Relations, which is the state chapfer of NCFR^ There, we 
agreed to submit . a proposal for a presentation at the upcoming 
regional meeting of TCFR in March of 1984. 
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C. REGIONAL MINI-CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY THE WORKING PARENTS 
PROJECT . 



1. Conference Planning Activities 

As part'of its dissemination and networking activities, the 
Working Parents Project initiated work in June of 1983 to convene a 
regional mini -conference on needs and resources available to work- 
ing parents. Members of the Division of Family, School and 
Community Studies Advisory Board were asked for assistance in 
locating programs and individuals in their respective states. 
Specif ically,*' they were asked to identify persons concerned .with 
either research, programs, or advocacy and planning of activities 
addressing the special needs and concerns of working parents. 

The people identified by Board members were contacted and 
requested, ,in turn, to provide additional contacts. On/the basis 
of that information, a number of individuals, representing a 
cross-section of programs and activities in the SEDL six-state 
region, were formally invited to participate. 

Conferees were selected on. the basis, of two main criteria: (1) 
that they represent all states in the region, and (2) that they 
reflect a mix of researchers, service providers, and advocates and 
planners. A larger number of participants came from Texas, since 
their participation did not involve travel. One' Invitee from 
Mississippi' cancelled at the last minute, arid we were unable to 
find a replacement on such short notice. 

A letter of invitation was sent to each person, requesting 
formal acceptance and detailing the expectations for the^r partici- 
pation. They were invited to submit materials which would be 
distributed" to other participants, in advance* as part o-f our pre- 
conference information package. Participants Were informed of 
local arrangements for lodging, and provided with hotel reservation 
forms. The invitation stated the procedures for expense reimburse- 
ment, including their travel, lodging and meals. All the meetings, 
with the exception of an informal social , were held at SEDL facili- 
ties. . 

2. Conference Goal and Objectives 

The goals and objectives for the conference were as follows-: 



a. Conference Goal- : To. bring together a cross-section of 

individuals representing a variety of agencies and programs 
who have a stake in the success of dual -earner and single- 
parent families in the SEDL* six-state region. 



t>Y Conference- Object i yes : - 
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1) .To share research information about tl>e prfe^alent/ 
Identified neec^s and concerns among' vfprk fn<) 'parent 
; " fitiilljes* Including. SEDt'^s and 'other "findings within' 
, Jtte* sto-state region. . * ' ; 



A) ^ for begin building a regional network of 1astftut1or 
contacts artiohg ( the\arfou$ agencies, or$an 1 zatrl on s 



v 



.2) To sh^re Information about exemplary program;*, which . * * • . ^ ' 

have util ized efforts and feesoffrces of- different InsM- •■■ - - 
■ 'tut ions arid' agenc-tjev to maximize their ef fectlyeness" -v 1 * 

with chl Idren and' famiries." - * 

* ■ * " , -" ' " ■ 1 *•-** ■ * 

3)- To dlsquss potenMa.T : :roles that the Working P^r-eirtt s ' « ,^ 

.Project' and the' SbiithWest £ducat1croal Development - 1 

Laboratory V^p play.irf assisting families' through * f 

collaboration with other 'ag^wtleS', organf^atiob^ andV ■ " • 

Institutions 1n t^e'S&OL i*eg1on/ ' 

,\ * ■ ♦ ■ 

Institutional 

and 

pro-grams that cSn assist 1 oca) \£oiWiuri1ty efforts In 
meeting "the rr^eds* of working pa pent, faqrtl 1e$*. The^e 
might Include* but. are nftt re#tr1-ct.ed tQ, public and, . ; 
^ . -private educational Instltutlons^'rhl^d qah«; ftrovid^rs, . o ./ ' 
.\ 'social service -agencies ♦ ^o'lunta-ry ^.organizations, labctf* °- 

" fc and management private ^usines.s*v professional; orga'n- / / * * " 
* Izations, 'atfd th^ research community. , - ; 

■ * • . # * ". ■ « 

Con-fererKre" Themes a?hd Presenters . . r . ♦ v 

"•r v -;" -v- — . . . . ; - ' 

. .The Working Parents Proje.ct'.s m1n1-tx>nference or>- "Increasing* 
Supports for T^o^parertt apd Single-parent forking Fami Ties" took:, j 
place on - September , 2&*29 1n Austin., fe*as. .It brought together ay 
croes-sec.tion^of 1ndWl4ua1 s representing a* variety t <xf agencies a|nd 
programs leaving a st^ke 1n the/succes's .of .dual-earneY and St ngl e4 
parent famine's 1n the region*;' A "complete 1 1st of p«rt1cTpf»nt %jm6 
thei-r addresses Is provided- as^AppendlxA-. *"« , . ..' 

The Conference was organized -jnto f1ve*'mii1n session?. Session 
h the opening session was devoted to report^ or? research wlthl.n * . 
the*reg1on. A'short d*1s<3USs1on of\ea'ch followed • v 

; -a-* Or; ftenatt5 Espfnoza and Ms^Nanoy Naron* of the Working '■■ 
Parents Project presented a 1 sumyiiary- Of finding* from their current 
research on -work- ^and family life J* The first part was devtt&d to., 
research on dual -earner fami lies already completed -and the Second- 
part covered prelilnihary finding's of the current research phase. On • 



„:■*■"", \ A complete tejct .of i$-hese pre-sentatfohs- is av«1lab.Te directly frdm * ' V 
j.. ^' the' authors*, /The addressed are '.pfovlefed ^ tWe Appendix* The yj'- 
" 4 \ . : sam<; H 'tcue ;, f ot; additional infQrmatl'Oh about other act i vH1e"s' of 
all presenter^ and reactors.' -> ' t .'' ' ' „ •'. 
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single-parent families. * 



I 



b. Ilr. Beulah Hirschlein,! Acting Oirector of the Oklahoma 
State University Family Study ...Center^ presented some highlights of- 
a statewide survey- conducted bv^the Center about "Families and 
Work: Policies and Benefits/' -In addition to survey findings, 
Dr. Hirschlein mentioned additional research and programmatic 
efforts being carried out by her colleagues in Oklahoma. 

c. Dr. Michael Lauderdale,! nirector of the Southwest Regi on 
Resource Center for Children, youth and Families., the primary 
focus of the Center is on child abuse and neglect, although it has 
conducted outreach activities engaging corporate leaders from 
across Texas. Lauderdale reported on a series of four Forums held 
in different Texas cities. The Center attempted to determine what 
were the major concerns, as expressed by corporate heads, about the 
changing nature of the labor force, and whether the business sector 
could or should respond to emerging needs fori services directed to 
workers and their families. ' 

c ' 

WPP Senior Researcher Renato -Espinoza closed the opening 
session by pointing out how the research presented, which dealt 
with both workers and management, showed gaps between what workers, 
in particular working parents,, need and want, and what workplaces 
are able or willing to provide. This presentation of research 
findings se^t the stage for afternoon sessions which were devoted 
precisely to examining some programs and services currently 
attempting to reach the private, corporate business world. 

With Session II, and subsequent sessions, a common format was 
followed. Presenters were foil owed' by one or more Reactors, who* 
were professionals with experience in the same general area. They 
could extract what Presenters had in common and highlight how 
similar problems had been solved using different strategies ada'pted 
to the peculiarities of their own communities or states. After the 
discussion of the Reactors, the group was split Into two Small 
Groups ^nd asked to identify barriers and strategies to increase 
supporrfor working parents by agencies or institutions represented 
by Presenters. After the small group discussion, the tw,o groups - 
reconvened to hear Group Leaders report highlights of their dis- 
cussions to the total group. Then the floor was opened for 
discussion by all participants. 

Session IT was entitled "Getting, Employers Involved in. 
Increasing Support for Working Parents. * It featured three 
Presenters and one Reactor. The Presenters were: 



1 A complete text of *these presentations ,is available directly from 
the authors. The addresses are provided* in the Appendix. The 
same is true for additional information about other activities of 
all presenters and reactors. 
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a. Mr. G. R. (Dick) Stanford, Executive Director of the 
Workers Assistance Program of Texas, Austin, Texas. Sponsored by 
the Texas AFL-CIO and funded by the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Block Grant funds to fexas, the WAP promotes establishment 
of "Employee Assistance Programs" in workplaces. Initially 
focusing on alcoholism, EAPs now deal with suTfctance abuse in 
general, and other forms of worker and family problems which 
include financiaV counsel ing, marital counseling, etc. Stanford ♦ , 
discussed the experience of, his agency in approaching employers and 
employees to establish EAPs, and what the basic principles are that 
both management and labor havefto accept in order to establish a 
successful program. 

~> b. Dr. Teresa (Terry) Gilius, Executive Director of Austin 
Families, Inc., Austin, Texas. This is 3 non-profit human service 
agency established to help develop resources for single parents and 
working parents in the Austin area. In addition to operating a 
child care information service—the Child Care Switfchboard--Austin 
Families is engaged in promoting and operating a Child Care Voucher 
Program. This is a cost-sharing arrangement under which parents 
may select any licensed facility and pay part of the Qa're costs. 
Thfr other portion^is paid for by a third party, either. a public 
program or a^rivate employer. 

The .vouchee option is favored over other employer-assisted 
modes, such as on-site (or in-plant) child care centers, because it . 
provides parents with the flexibility to choose care fitted to . 
their own needs and preferences,. It also lowers, administrative 
costs and makes initial investments unnecessary fdr employers, due 
to the shift of administrative paperwork and payments to a special- 
ized agency. -Austin Families' offtrs services to employers i'n the 
area, which include conducting /feeds assessments with employees, 
along with advice and consultation on various options for employer 
assisted ctiild care. 

c. Ms. Harriet Otteni , Parent Involvement Coordinator at the 
Parent Involvement Center, Albuquerque Public Schools. The .Center — 
started out as a federally funded project designed to train 
leachers and parents to look for ways to help home and school work 
more cooperatively together. The Center's approach ^s to provide 
an a^ray of levels and forms of involvement te accommodate various 
combinations of time, energy and skills of parents. 



This approach recognizes that although motivation to partici- 
pate may be present in all families, the ability to do so may vary 
considerably among parents and through time. Currently, the Center 
operates as a joint venture between the Albuquerque Public Schools 

and the University of New Mexico. The Center has programs reaching 
out to the larger community, and, in particular, to the business 
community. The Center offers Parent Education Workshops on-site 
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for the employees of a variety of businesses within Albuquerque. • 
It also works directly through individual schools providing support 
and technical assistance to school -originated projects. 

Following the presentations by Mr. -St an ford, Ms.Gilius and 
Ms. Otteni , the group heard the reaction of Ms. Glenda Bean, nay 
Care Consultant with Arkansas Advocates for Children and Families, 
a statewide agency. "Ms. Bean focused her reaction on the perceived 
differences between experiences of Presenters and those in her 
state's approach to employers' participation in child care assist- 
ance. The conservative state legislature and the state's older 
power structure both contribute to a relatively low level of aware- 
ness on the part of employers for the needs of working parents. On 
the other hand,* matters such as child care problems are not brought 
up by working parents to the attention of management/ Initial work 
by the Arkansas Advocates in this area has found considerable 
resistance by the private sector to spending resources on programs 
^benefitting working parents. 

Finally, the few programs designed to provide -after-school care 
services to school children have been challenged by proprietary 
(for-profit) child care providers. It has been only in the last 
year that tbe issue was settled in court in favor of school -based 
programs. 

Following the Reactor's presentation, conferees split Into two 
small groups. They were asked to identify (1) issues and concerns 
in which a more active role by employers would help, and (2) some 
of the strategies that could be used to achieve a higher involve- 
ment on their part. In. response to the first question, small 
groups reported a "laandry list" of issues which included: 

1) before-after school care (also called extended care) , 

2) summer care, ' 

3) sick child care, 

4) isolation of workers (and parents, in particular), 

5) alcohol and substance abuse, 

# 

6) lack of coordination -between" school s and employers with 
regard to holidays, * f 

* 7) inflexibility on the part of most employers with respect Co 
* Veave policies and work schedules, often not .responsive to 
. the needs«of parents, 

8) lack of information and resources for parent>, 
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9) absence of. women and sensitive people/ in decision-making 
positions, and* , '.*."• 

• ✓ 

10) lack of awareness by employers regarding potential impact 
. of child, care difficulties an'd cojicerrts at the'-workplace; 
£hese^>roblems are often disguised by employees as ill- 
nesses in the absence of more flexible policies to help 
overcome them. I * . 

There was Consensus among conferees that addressing the issues 
listed required collaboration jiot only^f employers, but«also of 
employees, public "schools arid other agencies and programs that 
affect, directly and indirectly, the lives of families. 

• • • * 

. Among the strategies listed, again in * "laundry, list." fashion; 
small . groups mentioned the* following: ^ 
■* * ' ■ • 

1') to make- sure that initiatives represent the correlation of . 
broad interest groups or segments, 

2) that Aitiatives designed to influence employers be 
approached on their own turf, by demonstrating a 

- particularly successful example and getting the more 
progressive employers to host such forums, 

. . • ■« 

3} that attempts must be made bylpeople in social service 

areas to reach professionals in the "human resource 

development*' field (also known as personnel management), • 



4) that wl\en approaching corporations, attention be paid 
to cost/bentfit considerations (the bottom line), 

* 5) that it is better to begin by giving (such as free noon- 
time seminars) before asking for corporate support for more 
comprehensive programs and changes, and A 

6) that the needs of any given employer are likely to be some- 
what unique, so that the best approach is one of outlining 
options /that are open for examination by all parties con-* 
cerned. 

■ V * 

Conference participants agreed that- it was Important to 
publicly recognize private businesses which cooperate with schools, 
and also that internal recognition by businesses regarding the con- 
tributions of Individual Employees to schools and other community 
services are importahtco 




Finally,- it wds reca%g$ped that some programs and initiatives 
can be helped with" 1 a pysh from those in power and/or. .having* the 
resources, in particular at the state and local level. A key . 
'strategy is the formation of broad based-coal it tons of groups, with 
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similar goals, to influence legislators and other elected offi- 
cials. Often, that influence can be applied to specific state 
agencies, such as Departments of Human Resources, state Alcohol and 4 
Drug .Abuse igendes, etc. . .. ^ ' -^J: 

' Session! Ill was entitled, "Getting Schools Involved in. 
Increasing Support for Working Parents,." It featured three 
Presenters and two Reactors. . .. 

.a. Ms. Vit* Saavedra, Principal of Longfellow Elementary 
School in Albuquerque, New Mexico. Longfellow 1s in its second 
year oT operation as a community magnet.school . It serves a stable 
Community of lower socio-economic level Hispanfc-Chicano people. 
.Located in the downtown area and convenient to hospitals, banks, 
and office buildings, two main characteristics make Longfellow 
special: (1) very high community involvement, since it was the 
community which saved the old building from demolition and obtained^ 
funds for remodeling it, and (2) extended care and other special 
programs which make the school attractive to non-residents in the 
area including Spanish language arts, fine arts, a "day care on the 
premises, and community school programs directed to adults in 
general.* • 

Parental information and involvement is stressed by teachers 
and administrators, including bilingual communications with amp,le 
opportunities for joint parent-child activities and family outreach 
by school personnel. 

b. Ms. Nancy Torczon, Director of Program ADEP.T*, Orleans 
> Parish Schools, New Orleans, ^Louisiana. ADEPT, although started 
five years ago as a pilot program, 1s 1n *1ts third year of city- 
wide operation. It hafLgrown from 400 children in 12 schools to 
2,080 children in 4Vprograms and about 100 staff members. The 
annual budget 1s abdut $225,000 dollars. The most Important 
feature of ADEPT - 1s ^personal human contact with parents and 
students, made possible by a 15 to 1 student-teacheV ratio. After 
a needs assessment survey of parents; the project staff knew what 
•parents wanted to see in their programs. j 

%-**«: 
One device used to maintain contact with parents s the PIES 
(Parent involvement Evaluation Survey), a fomfthat allows parents 
to record their opinions, criticism, and praise for personnel and 
activities. Staff development 1s a critical aspect of the program, 
featuring Stress Management as a major component. This 1s made 
available to parents as well, and that way they get to know each > 
other as friends. Most of .the staff are teachers within the school 
district. Also, some parent volunteers help with Individual 
programs. The program is paid, for by the users, with fees 
varying from J 20 to $60 a month. The schools contribute space and 
other basic, services. . . 
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c. Ms. Rose Lancaster, Executive Director of Extend-a-Care, • 
✓ Inc. of Austin, Texas. EAC 1s a non-profit agency going into its 
fifteenth year.? It operates 20 centers^in 17 schools and three 
churches. The Austin Independent School District contributes 
facilities, utilities, and custodial services. E^C- operates with a 
17 to one child-staff' ratio. ' Programs are ordinarily* housed in 
cafeterias, where they maintain their own supplies, telephone line 
and refrigerators. Staff is hired and paid by EAC. 

The programs stress student-directed activities, as opposed to 
the normal teacher-directed style of regular school. They al'so 
stfess field trips and cross-cultural activities, using their own 
buses for transportation. Principals are the key to a successful 
program, since EAC is there only at the invitation of principals. 
9ne of the EAC gdals 1s to serve low income families. Therefore, 
* ft operates with about 45 percent of the slots subsidized. Funds 
come from federal, state and local money. , EAC has been successful 
in making lip for federal cutbacks with increased community^ support, 
IncludJjKfunited Way and grants from foundations. EAC also serves 
a number of mentally regarded children, a segment of the population 
most neglected in terms of day care, many of whom are in single-., 
parent, famil ies. 

Two professionals reacted to these three presentations. One is 
a former after school care program director, now retired, who 
serves as a University Professor of day care management and^dmin- 
istration and special consultant to the Little Rock Schools After 
School Care Program. The second is Director of the Division of 
Instruction f or the Mississippi State Department of Education.' 0 ' 

a. Ms. Elizabeth (Betty) Pagan, Little Rock, Arkansas. Ms. 
Pagan started the Little Rock Public Schools After School Care 
Program in response to principals who were reluctant to leave the 
school grounds unattended after dark, as children were still 
waiting to be picked up by their working parents. Wo/*k.ing from 
"9 within the system, she was able to convince the School Board to 
authorize a program, although a condition was that it be self- 
supporting. The schools provided *the facilities and many 
services. The program -has expanded and now it serves 600 children, 
including breakfast and snacks after school. 

The program has been in litigation brought about by the 
Arkansas Professional Child Care Providers, a group of for-profit 
day care providers who claimed that the program was unfair competi- 
, tion since the use of public school facilities wjas a form of 

subsidy". The courts ruled in favor of the Program's position f and 
, the case brought some national attention to the Issue of after- 
school care and who can or could provide that service. 

* 

''Another problem faced by the Program was licensing by, the 
Social Services Department. The issue was one of jurisdiction due 
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to ages of the children betng cared for,. Now, the. issue* has J>een 
resolved through legislation which has clarified which programs 
need a license afnd which do not. 

b. Dr. Ralph Brewer, Director of the Division of Instruction, 
Mississippi State Department, of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Dr. Brewer reminded the audience thatlprofessional educators, in 
particular at state and local levels, are becoming aware that their 
response to recent' reports/from the National Commissi on t on 
Excellence in Educatiop and others cannot be just cosmetid , 
changes. They will have to look at the*-society where they live and 
serve in order to develop those programs needed to meet the real 
needs that exist. ' ,,' 

Part of the problem with the schools is 'one of image. One way 
to better that image is through developing support from the com- 
munity. The programs described by Presenters all haveM.n common 
strong plfi^ id pat ion and cooperation with the school system*. Their 
most important quality, however, is that their center* is the local 
school . ' 

■ 

There is much more that schools, can do to help working par- 
ents. They can coordinate transportation with existing facilities 
to get children to and from those places. Planning, such as that 
involved in setting up a school calendar, can certainly benefit 
from the input of parents, especially working parents. In addl- 
tion;«there is a need to involve not only parents, but also grand- 
parents and other community volunteers in these common efforts.- 

i 

The whole group participated in a question and answer session 
with representatives of the various programs. Among the issues 
raised were: 

a. The need .to. take into account local school preferences and 
district-wtde policies when considering a school-based 
program. Some districts prefer to' have more control over 
the programs, .and some programs are the reSult of imple- 
menting court-ordered busing. 

b. Cultivating the, relationships with other child care pro- 
viders, .since they are ndt threatened by the""fntroducti on . 
of a service that they often simply are not equiped to pro- 
vide. 

* p 

c. Making provisions for children to participate 1n related 
school programs, such as school breakfasts. Some programs 
provide break-fast with federal funding", while others do not 
separate their children from others in the school who are 

'not in extended care. „ 

d. The need to pay part of utility costs, especially air' con, 
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ditionjng in warm areas, raises the i cost of the programs. 
- Such costs are not seen as a luxury, but rather as a neces£ 

*sity, since most school buildings are designed for climate* 
control rather than natural ventilation. 

e. The need to adjust fees according to the type hf care that 
is given. Most programs have sliding fee scales for thei r, 
preschool operations, and flat fees for extended care, such 

\ as morrh'ng orfly, afternoon --only, or before and after school 
„ care. * , 

f. The- Arkansas program court. decision seems to have resulted 
in- a lowering of fees by private care prividers. This 
would seem to indicate that they were making a pretty good^ 
prof it before the school -based program was started. Thus, 

5 *a. school -based program not only servants children, but it 
can also help other parents by keeping for-profit pro- . t 
"viders 1 fees within reasonable limits. 

Session IV was entitled, "Getting Communities Involved in 
Increasing Support for Working Parents." It featured three 
Presenters and two Reactors. . 

a. Ms. AmvLowrance, Executive Director of the Women's 
Resources Center of Norman, Oklahoma. The Center offers women 
direct services and educational services. Among the services 
offered are: (1) a 24-hour tri si? Intervention. Cen.w for victims 
of family violence! (2) a counseling service for parents and other 
adults, (3) con$ultation with other professionals and organi- 
zations, including private businesses; and (4) advoqacy work on 
behalf of women, children and families in general. 

AmeCg the educational activities offered are: (1) parenting 
education workshops; (2) stress reduction workshops; (3) exercise 
* classes; etc. A large proportion of the Center's clients- are 
single*parents' t< and most are working mothers as well. 

* 

One important characteristic of the Center's actjvities is, that 
they try to eliminate barriers for participation by providing 
on-site child care for program participants and by providing trans- 
portation. Fees. are1«sed on "accessible" income, since many of 
the clients are battered women who have no access to the family 
income, which could be high. 

Additional efforts are under way to l,1ok resources available to 
women, in particular those available through the Women's Study 
Center at the University of Oklahoma. The use of University 
resources has proven invaluable. A weekly radio and television 
program is produced by students. . Journalism students help with the 
Center'.s Newsletter, and the Law School helps with legal research. 
Many graduate students do Internships by working on programs 
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offered by the Center. 

S / 

Norman }s a small community, probably the most liberal city in 
Oklahoma. Yet, parents of young children experience, housing dis- 
crimination. ' Only one in four apartments is available to , families 
with young children. Thtre, th*| Center is involved in advocacy on 
behalf of families as well. . f 

✓ Among the. plans for future activities are: fciJ setting up a 
barter system to make women's skills and knowledge available to* 
other women; (2> promoting father-daughter nights in schools to 
increase father participation; (3) pre-divorce mediation; (4) a 
collection agency to centralize collecting overdue child support . 
payments; and f5)»a support group for non-custodial mothers.^ 

b. Ms. Kathleen McNemar, Director o4 Day Care neighborhood 
Centers, Inc. of Houston, Texas. The Center is involved in a wide 
range of activities in support of families. They include the 
operation of some Day Care centers and consultation with corpora- 
tions arid- businesses to, increase jjheir participation in child care, 
both for their own employees and for the community at large. One 
innovative program started by the Center is CHATTERS (an acronym 
for Children's Home Alone Telephone Reassurance Service). The 
program uses a trained counselor 1 who has access to complete infor- 
^/matton about the families enrolled, the children, and the , **' U 
neighborhood. v. . 

After a*h extensive intake interview, parents and children are*| 
brought to the Center at* least once at the start of the school year 
and taught coping and survival skiMs (e.g., as what to do in case 
of a fire, what to do about getting home from school , what to do if 
a stranger is bothering them, how to place telephone calls, etc.). 
i 

A brochure was prepared listing a range of situations tha% 
could come up and what to do about, them. There is a newsletter, 
part of which is devojted to parents and part to children. It con- 
tains activities that t; hey can do on their own after school. In 
addition, there is information about other activities for children 
available in the city. - 

Funding necessary to start and maintai-n the program has come 
from United *«ay and the Hogg Foundation. One of the main barriers 
faced has been how to get information to parents 'in a city the size 
of Houston. There has been excellent community "involvement and 
assistance from Volunteers. One important conclusion from the 
first two years of operation is that a program such* as this should 
be localized in a neighborhood, rather than city-wide like 
Houston. The most logical place to start is the elementary school 
where children attend. The^ assistance ofPTAs and PTOs is critical 
to the implementation and success of such a venture. 
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c. Dr. Joe Carlisle, Parent Education Association of 
Shreveport, and Louisiana^State University, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
The PEA was started three year% ago by a. few people concerned with\ 
the problems of*day care in the Shreveport-Bossier City, a pre- 
dominantly bi-racial metropolitan area in northern Louisiana. The 
Bossier City Day Care Association had been operating five centers 
for fche*last 12 years which attempt to serve working and minority 
parents. A successful parenting conference sponsored by the Junior 
League resulted in publication of a .document containing information 
apout*-*itailable services. 4 

» • 
The PEA-is housed in the Red Cross building and receives 

important in-kind assistance. Advocacy, public information and 
education are the main godls of the PEA. Plans include sponsoring «■ 
parent support groups, in addition* to the day care referral service 
being provided now. The PEA enjoys good media coverage and oper- 
ates with a paid part-time Director and about 25 core volunteers, 
many of them Junior League members. One noticeable gap is the 
absence of corporate people on the Board of .Di rectors. Plans for 
the period of August through December include about 40 different 
activities. Their dream is to have a Center, with enough room to 
house their library, audiovisual materials, and have meeting rooms. 

The Reactors were: 

a. Ms. Mary Young, M.P.A., Program Development Specialist with 
Austin Families, Inc. Ms. Young pointed out that the three pro- 
grams described by Presenters are fairly successful. So is Austin 
Families, even though it is an indirect service agency. One of the 
main features of Austin Families is that they have public funding. 
It would be impossible to address community needs without that 
basic funding. This has allowed AF to .work with employers and com- 
munity organizations that do not have the staff or time to develop 
their own programs. 

AF has tried to move beyond the traditional coalition of human 
service agencies and child development groups to include local 
economic development agencies, politica # l groups, unions, etc. That 
gives the support for, working parent projects a much broader base. 
Another important strategy is to view working parent issues as more 
than just a social issue, but as an economic issue which affects 
the productivity of workers. 

b. Mr., Michael* Diehl , Texas fathers for Equa-fRights, added 
that an often neglected resource in most commurtfties are older 
people, who have been used successfully to provide reassurance to 
hospital patients, work with preschool children, etc. About the 
problem of community outreach, Diehl suggested using as a model a 
California newspaper which sells advertising about itdms of 
interest to parents and children. This could be used in addition 
to public service access time allocated by radios and televisio 
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stations, and converage by local media. Finally, money contrir 
butions, in addition to votes, can be used as leverage with 
politicians and legislators. 4 

The reports from Small Groups identified schools as a critical 
community level agency. There was concern, however, that demands 
for additional "services from schools could be a "heavy burden to an 
already over-committed system. • There is, however, ample room for 
greater community and parent-school cooperation to Implement pro- 
grams such as "after school care. 



A concern was voiced about a trend of shifting' the burd/n for 
schoolworfc assistance to parents, who In many cases either do not 
have the time nor the skills to perform such a function. After 
school care can provide a setting conducive to relieve some of the 
burden from parents. Other strategies include setting up telephone 
homework assistance services for parents. 

A more radical approach suggested restricting schoolwork to the 
school day, by simply making better use of the prime time for 
learning during the day. There was consensus that after-school 
care cannot be merely a continuation of the school day, and that a 
break in activities should take place. 

Finally, conferees agreed that volunteers, such as elderly 
people and older students, although Important to the success of 
many programs, must be considered as "Icing" on the cake, and not 
the cake itself. The burden of administering and staffing these 
programs restst.with dependable, professional and paraprofessional 
pai<J personnel. Adequate education and training is necessary to 
supplement and complement a basic caring attitude. 



Session V of thtf conference was devoted to examination of 
"State and Regional Supports for Working Parents." 

i 

a. fls. Glenda Bean,, Day Care Consultant, Arkansas Advocates 
for Children and Families, Little^ock, Arkansas. The Arkansas 
Advocates was founded in 1977 as a private non-profit statewide 
organization to work on the protection, education and well being oN 
families. Their work 1s in four basic areas: law, education, 
health, and social welfare. Specific activities include data 
collection and analysis to improve programs and policies; media 
campaigns to raise public awareness; and efforts at coalition 
building among community service groups across the state. 

t 

One thrust concentrates more in preventive services. The aim 
is to reduce stress from the family to keep 1t intact, whether 1t 
be through parenting, financial management, child care, etc. As 
advocates, they are often called to serve on committees to .draft 
regulations, which is a perfect place to Influence legislation. 
They also testify in regulatory hearings and monitor closely the 
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budget process. As part of their work, some preliminary- research 
has been conducted on working families in Arkansas, through inter- 
viewing personnel managers as an initial effort. They Have 
received some inquiries about employer-sponsored child Care and 
churches have also^een very" receptive to considering programs to** • 
help working parents. 

...» 

b. Michael Diehl , Texas Fathers for Equal Rights and Mothers 
Without Custody., Austin, Texas. He. represents two groups in the 
state concerned with the issue of how the legal system affects 
families. Frequently, legal. procedures are structured around the 
resolution of specific disputes.- Lawyers are not .counselors, and 
they cannot help people cope with the emotional stress often asso- 
ciated with divorce. Both of these organizations promote formation 
of support groups to help people undergoing divorce, separation or 
custody disputes. Their thinking is that, regardless of who ends 
up with custody of the children, it is still a very diff iculttime 
to |q alone. « 

One aim of these $wo groups is also to inform people about 
•existing avenues of collecting child support and to enforce visita- 
tion rights. Diehl quoted findings from a recent study in Texas 
that indicated that intact families spend on the average 14 1/2 
minutes a day interacting with thei r* children . Of that time, 12 
1/2 of those Minutes are spent correcting children. If that is the 
case with intact families, it is easy to imagine what happens in 
families undergoing stress. 

In a recent poll',, it wa£ found, that currently about 80 percent 
of .the fathers are present at the child's birth, compared with only 
27 percent ten years ago. Further, at the present time about 60 
percent of fathers are attending childbirth classes. These facts 
are indicative of profound changes in society regarding the 
involvement of fathers in raisijig their children, and this is 
reflected in their insistence to continue to be involved with J 
children after the divorce. , * ■ 

Currently, in the final divorce decree, the norm is that there 
will be a specific award of child support, and a non-specific, not 
easily enforceable award of access. Thus, parents who have estab- 
lished a pattern of involvement before divorce may find barriers -in 
maintaining that level of involvement. Other parents claim that>*f 
they are not to be allowed access to their children, they will not 
pay support. It appears that the atmosphere of antagonism has more 
of an impact on the-'thildren than the divorce ftself. 

Diehl also cited findings from a study of single parents and 
their f*el at ions -with, public schools which found that the typical 
treatment received was that of a non-existent person. There is a 
need for people in schools to remember that for every single parent 
with custody there 1s one out there without custody, and that 
parent probably cares very much about the child's life. Failure to 
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do so only perpetuates an old myth that only the custodial parent 
that has custody really matters. * Studies about children of divorce 
all over the country have. shown that! children w*ro do be^t are those 
who feel that they have two caring parents. 

The Reactors to these two presentations were: 

a. Or. Ralph Brewer, Jackson, Mississippi . Although Or. 
Brewer is an officer in the Education Depantment, he devoted* thjs 
time to*discuss the work of the Governor's Commission for'Childfen 
and Youth. Created in 1970, it has operated as an advocacy group* 
within. the state government. They have determined that there, are 
*90,000 children in Mississippi with working paRents who need child 
care services and only 60,000 child care slots. The Commission! was 
instrumental in lobbying for a state-supported kindergarten program 
and a stronger compulsory education law. Some pilot programs have 
already begun to offer "kindergarten programs and assistant teachers 
to work with children who have been absent. , 

Another successful program is the Busi nessf Industry Education, 
Partnership. They have created a state Idvisory committee to 
assist staff in developing new business-education partnerships. 

• As found in other states, Mississippi public schools over the 
last two decades have tended -to close their doors*, ^hutting but the 
public and community. Now efforts are being undertaken to reverse 
that trend through developing materials to help local school 
administrators enhance lost or forgotten skills for workjng with 
the community. A carefully planned, statewide conference' resulted 
in-sane proposals which are being developed into brochures .4ndK 
materials for local workshops in schools and businesses. These 
materials will be used to develop the attitudes needed to enhance 
the relationships between industry and education. 

b. Ms. Gay Erwlrt, Executive Director, Governor's Commi s^i on 
for Women, Austin, Texas. Just created by the incoming governor,- 
this Commission has been charged with identifying issues and con- 
cerns of women, and working with the various state agencies in 
coordinating existing services. A major interest ,of the Commission 
is working mothers, and in particular, the availability of quality 
child care. Another Issue that they have been involved has to do 
with passage of legislation to permit wage-garnishment for child 
support. This legislation, a constitutional amendment, was 
approved by the leglsTature and was overwhelmingly approved. in a 
statewide vote during November and has become law. The measure 
also was supported by the Texas Fathers for. Equal Rights and 
Mothers Without Custody. 

At the end of Session V, it became clear to participants that 
solutions to the issues and concerns identified must come at the . 
local level, but there is an Important role open for state and 
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regional organ t-z at 1 oris, The smal'V .group Sessions >w»re de voted 'to-- 
Identifying' some 'issues^and needs and some possible spKitiwns which 
•can.'becjtn to be. Vniplemente'd in ord£r to meet the.' needs of working 
parents . -. ' • - . ' 

• The issues and needs .discussed included: . - . • . 

.. • \ » < ■. ■ . . • - 

•••*.' . < . . '• ■ * .," . * . • • . 

. 1) Training of day care professionals and paraprofessionals. 

'2*) Needs "of parents of Special education children and the lack 
' :., - of suitable. facilities for them; lack of properly trained 
^: . personnel, and the high- cost .of specialized care. 

3.) Training for Family Day Home Providers most often found 
clustered around the schools. 

o 4) Transportation to and from schools and day care* centers • 

5) .Summer care. " 

6) Supervision for play areas and parks. 

7) The barriers to parental Involvement for working parents. 

v *> 

8) Homework; Its necessity and how much time 1t should 
Involve. 

9) Lack of teacher and parent preparation for scheduled school 
conferences, and communl cations between home and school. 

10) Lack of employer/business awareness of school activities 
tbat require presence of parents. 

11) Potential resentment by single, childless or older 
employees about special benefits or treatment afforded to 
parents of young children. 

This partial list of problems/Issues was accompanied by an 
equally long list of suggestions, and, in some cases, examples of 
actual programs currently being implemented to meet some of these 
needs. Among these were: 

a. Training of chifd care personnel'. In the past this 
training has been supported by federal funds. Cutbacks and con- 
solidation of social programs Into block grants has diminished 
the capacity of many states to license and enforce minimum stand- 
ards for child care. An exemplary program started^ -Austin 
Families, Inc., called Quality Development, sends a child develop- 
ment specialist to Family Day Homes in the community and works with 
them 1n improving the quality of care, teaching activities appro- 
priate for the children, etc. Another suggestion was to ^ 
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incorporate these Family Day Home people in the training provided 
to the After School Care Personnel, which is financed by the 
schools or the programs themselves. That would be a relatively 
inexpensive improvement of the quality of cere received by children 
not attending formal school ,care. 

b. Parental involvement in schools. The consensus appears to 
be that many working parents cannot be asked to show the same level 
of involvement in many scrtool activities as traditionally expected 
from stay-at-home mothers. However, efforts.must.be made to 
improve thfc opportunities for. working parents to have direct com- 
munication with teachers of their children. School conferences 
need to be, not* only better scheduled, but also structured and pre- 
pared in such a way that they inform the parents about progress and 
success, and do not become just another negative encounter. Some 
participants suggested the desirability of joint parent-child- 
teacher conferences, while others favored home visits. Whether or 
not these suggestions are reasonable, and whether or not teachers 
would be willing and able to do so is still an open issue. 

c. Handling by teachers of situations of marital instability 
and divorce. A critical need is to take measures to avoid stigma- 
tizing children, % and the provision of special counseling to chil- 
dren involved in divorce or custody conflicts. These services 
would have the character of preventative of further disruption of 
the academic and social life of individual children and whole 
classes., V 

i 

d. Schools' role in school -business cooperation. One way to 
increase employers' awareness of the needs of their employees who 
are parents is to provide businesses with information about scnool 
events through outreach activities. The willingness of schools to 
provide information should help counter the private sector per- 
ception that school staff only call on businesses to request money, 
materials, or services. This type of outreach can become a true 
exchange. One approach becoming popular is the Adopt-a-School con- 
cept, being implemented in various communities, including Austin. 
That was a system-wide program, involving pairing of schools with 
some of the larger businesses 1n the area. 

, e. Resistance from non-parents at the workplace to special 
benefits for working parents. One solution 1s the "cafeteria" 
approach to employee benefits.. In this approach, individuals can 
select, at various times, different options with a similar total 
value to accommodate their current needs. Thus, young parents may 
opt for child care assistance, while single employees may con- 
centrate on .estate-building, or extra time to pursue educational, 
goals, while older employees may choose retirement options. 

f. Workplace policies. The implementation of policies that 
are important &o parents, such as flexible leave policies, 
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flexitime, job sharing; part-time employment, etc., can best be 
accomplished through education and the use of role models. Partic- 
ularly innovative industries should be recognized a<nd rewarded. 
Many employers may be moved more by competing for a favorable image 
than # by profits alone. It also was suggested that non-profit and 
public sector employers should be on the forefront of these in-' 
novations, and serve as examples to others. 

g. Union and employed participation. It. was recognized that 
participation of Onions and other employee organizations, when -they 
exist, is key to the promotion and successful -implementation of * 
these changes in workplace policies. 

The final part of the conference was devoted to identification 
of need's that conferees perceive in their respective spheres of 
activity, and what role the Working Pafents Project and the South- 
west Educational- Development* Laboratory could and should play to 
help meet those needs. 

Or. Renato Espinoza, Senior Researcher of the Working Parents 
Project, explained the importance of regional input at this point. 
The concept of stakeholder, as currently used in SEDL planning 
activities, refers to those individuals, organizations, and 
agencies which the Laboratory can impact directly. Since most of 
the work of SEDL is directed to schools and educators, the logical 
stakeholders are Local and State Educational Agencies (LEAs and 
SEAs). 

i 

The Working Parents Project, on the other hand, because it 
deals with "parents," also considers as stakeholders those proj- 
ects, agencies, organizations and individuals concerned with 
parents, families, and workers who are parents, in addition to 
those who deal directly with the care and education of children. 

Work proposed by the Working Parents Project for Fiscat Year 
1984 is designed^ complete the cycle ofvesearch, dissemination, 
development, and v appl ication which has characterized previous 
work. Findings from the research are added and integrated into the 
accumulated knowledge, and then disseminated to other researchers. 
Findings can then be translated ittto specific proposals for action, 
which are developed in,the form of "how to" manuals, content for 
workshops, models for programs, guidelines for policies, etc. • 

All of these activities have been .part of SEDL work in the past 
and many take place concurrently. It is clear that action-minded 
individuals like the participants in this conference do not,,wait 
for the research to spell out the details of the problems before 
stepping >r to .program development and implementation. Thus, for 
almost any need identified here, there appears to be someone, some- 
where, already worRing on the solution. 
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This conference by WPP was designed to'be.a first step, and 
required participants to become involved in an outreach effort. 
WPP asked them to provide information abodt other programs, proj- 
ects, agencies and individuals that they- are familiar with, 
particularly those who could benefit from knowing about 'efforts 
discussed during the conference. Tne Wonking Parents Project staff 
wjll compile information provided by conference participants on 
especially designed "Networking Forms." That inTormatiorTwn 1 be , 
shared with all conferees and all those. listed in the forms. ^* 

During the last session, participants were asked to address the 
followfhg questions: 

- What can the Working Parents* Project staff (and the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory) db to help these pioneer 
efforts? 1 - 



- What should be the role for a regional non-prof ft institution 



like SEDL, and in particular, the Working Parents Project? 

The suggestions offered by conferees correspond to a variety of 
roles, ranging from research to development,- evaluation to appli- 
cation, training, information gathering and dissemination, 
consultation and technical assistance. Specific suggestions . 
included the following: * 



aT Perform a clearinghouse function. To gather information 
about programs and activities and disseminate that information to 
potential users- in the region. The point was made that other 
regions of the country seem to have made great progress 1n a 
variety of areas* relevant to working parents, yet, tha-t Information 
is not widely or easily available to local programs without 
national connections. In at least three different "national con- 
ferences" held recently concerning (1) single parents and the 
schools, (2) employer-assisted child care, and (3), after school., 
care, very few, if any, representatives from programs in our region 
have been present and/or invited to participate. These national 
conferences have been held 1n the East or Northeast, and have drawn 
their participants from the surrounding areas. The South and 
Southwest 1s clearly underserved when it comes to access to first- 



b. Provide neutral expert testimony. Oftentimes there is a 
need to provide research fundamental on for or against programs, 
policies, regulations, or legislation proposed. That is a function 
that could be undertaken by a non-profit, "neutral M * organization 
such as SEDL. 

c. Provide evaluation services to programs and agencies that 
are too small to have their own evaluation teams. 

d. Provide consultation services to various school systems and 





programs and activities. 
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help them set up after-school care 1 programs. '/ 
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e. Provide consultation services to school systems in other 
related areas concerning; forking parents and single-parent 
families.* 

* f. Extend consultation assistance and collaborative 
relationships^ other agencies and organizations, including non- 
educational organizations, such asvoluntary and service organi- 
zations, businesses and corporations, employee groups and unions. 

g. Facilitate access «T research data bases necessary for 
program development by practitioners not familiar with recent, 
relevant research. 

h. Facilitate the exchange of experiences within the region 
among'organizations in various state's by serving as anchor to a 
network of programs, agencies, organizations and individuals con- 
cerned with working parents- and the,ir families. 

i. Develop materials, includirfg "how to w manuals to assist 
practitioners in the development of programs and activities sup- 
portive of working parents and single parents. 

j. Work with State -Oepartments of Education officials to 
increase their awareness aboutAhe needs of working parents and 
single-parent families. 

k- Assist in forming networks and coalitions" at the local, 
state and regional level to help with programs, legislation, appro- 
priations and other forms of public policy which are supportive of 
working parents. 

After delivering such encompassing mandates to the Workdng 
Parents Project, conferees agreed that the 11st mone so constitutes 
a "wish" list, and thaH some things can be dorae soo'ner or easier 
than others. There was agreement that a first order of business 
was to determine what is out there, 1.*e, what is happening with 
programs relevant to working parents and, single parents. Thus, 
priority should be given to information gathering, and dissemi- 
nation, and network-building. Those activities would increase the 
^sapadty of the Project in providing consultation and technical 
assistance to others in the region. 

There was conference agreement about the importance of the 
Networking Forms distributed to participant's. The Working Parents 
Project staff pledged to compile a preliminary 11st of programs, 
publications and individuals, and to make the Conference Proceed- 
ings available not only to participants, buValso to those people" 
and places listed on the Networking Form By participants. 
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ihe conference -was adjourned at 3:00 p.m. and participants were 
asked to fill out and returns "Conference Reaction Form." 

4. Conference Evaluation .' 

The conference packet included a "Conference Reaction Form*" 
Near the end of the last session, participants wer* a^ked to com- 
plete theHorm. Fourteen forms Were returned then and one more was 
returned by mail. A copy of the Reaction Form 1s provided as 
Appendix D. • 

' A Statistical summary was prepared on the basis of the 15 forms , 
returned. 

( The overall assessment of conferees was positive. Ratings with 
a five-point scale of 1 = Not Useful to 5 ■ Very Useful were used 
to obtain reactions for the. five main conference sessions. Con- 
feree ratings, as stakeholder^ were, in general, slightly more 
positive than those made 1n their capacity as professionals. 
Ratings also were requested for' five types of conference activi- 
ties: presentations/ reactions, small group discussions, 
networking, and informal contacts. | > 

The main conference session ratings are presented as the per- 
centage of respondents marking 4 or 5 (Useful or Very Useful), and 
the percentage marking 2 or below (Slightly Useful or Not Useful). 
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SESSION 



1 . Research 
Reports 

2. Getting 
Employers 

3. Getting 
Schools 

*4. Getting 

Communities 

5. Getting 
States 



AS STAKEHOLDERS ' AS PROFESSIONALS 

Positive* Negative** Positive* Negative** 



86% * 
71% 

* 

91% 
92% 
71% 



7%. 
0 

9% 

i 

0 

14% 



8Q% 
67% 
86% 

* 

79% 
73% 



13% 

22%_ 

14% 
0 ' 
7% « 



It appears that the most successful conference sessions were 
those dealing with efforts to get schools and communities involved 
in supporting working parents. 

The ratings about the usefulness of various conference activ- 
ities were as follows: 



ACTIVITY 



POSITIVE RATINGS* 



NEGATIVE RATINGS 



** 



1. 


Presentations 


87% 


7% 


2. 


Reactions 


40% , . 


20% 


3. 


Discussion Groups 


40% 


60% 


4. 


Networking 


73% / 


• 9% 


5. 


Informal .Contacts 


79% 


7% 



"It ts not surprising to find presentation, networking and 
informal activities rated most favorably. Relative low ratings of 
the "reaction" format is not s u rp r 1 s 1 ng*e 1 1 he r , since it did rfot 
adequately serve to convey the experience and information that 
reactors contributed to the conference, y What r was surprising the 
relatively low rating of the small discussion groups. It hadj>e£n 
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♦Positive ratings were 4 =* Useful and 5 * Very Use,ful. 
♦♦Negative ratings were 2 i Somewhat Useful and 1 * Not Useful 
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expected that the smair group format would foster greater partici- 
pation on the part of all conferees than, discussion .by the who\e 
group. Some of the comments heard informally indicated that given 
the interrelated nature of the topics, discussions tended to be 
somewhat repetitious, since it was hard for the groups to restrict 
the discussions to just one kind of problem or one kind of agency 
or program at a time. 

Conferees were asked to rate the overall usefulness of getting 
together people involved in research, direct services, and plann- 
ing/advocaey/decis # io/»-making. The ratings indicate that 30 percent 
of the participants felt it was useful, and. 66 percent felt it was 
very useful. As to the desirability of a conference with a similar 
format in their home states, 86 percent felt it would be* useful or 
very useful, and 14 pertent felt it ^would only be somewhat useful. 

Suggested changes inWormat for similar conferences in the 
future generally favored increasing the time available for presen- 
tations, and increasing time for networking and informal contacts. 

Overall, the evaluations were positive but not devoid ofy^some 
critical comments. Only one participant was definitely negative' in 
his/her ratings. Unfortunately, this respondent did not provide 
staff with more feedback, either privately or in the spaces pro- 
vided for.addltional written comments. Those written comments of 
other respondents are reported, unedited, except for references to 
specific cities, states or projects which* are omitted to maintain 
the anonymity of the evaluation form. 

* 

The comments are grouped by the section of the form in which 
they were requested. r .... 

(1) Comments about* useful ness of the five sessions as stakeholder 
and as professional were: , 

- All the information was extremely useful. 

- Since community involvement strategies was my strength, this 
conference added somewhat— In- terms of the research and 
creativity, organization and participation, the conference 
was excellent. 

- I really liked the integration of research and practice. 

- Not enough "how to." * 

r 

- The .content of each session was presented well. Naturally, 
some were slightly more relevant to my job than others; 
nevertheless, all were interesting. 

- I appreciated the way in which you facilitated communication 
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between research, program, and advocacy* efforts. I encourage 
you to continue to combine thjjse areas in your future activ- 
ities. C" - *^ 

- These five sessions were perhaps more helpful to me than some 
other participants since this is somewhat outside of my normal 

* daily routine. 

• ... 

(2) Comments about the usefulness of getting together researchers 
with practitioners and advocates wene: 

- A great strength of the conference was in the interaction which 
was provided for participants. 

- A 4 super idea! 

m m 

- Since this region has little cohesiveness on this subject, the 
conference was an excellent way to meet persons of similar 
interests and experience. • 

- I will take home with me several idfas and program suggestions 
which seem tailor-made for my community. 

- I now have names o'f resource persons for conferences in our 
state. 

- Avoid overlap in subject areas — too mariy similar presentations 
seems ?? 

- Helpful in terms of networking. 

- Extremely useful f 

(3) Comments about potential usefulness of conference format in 
othe^states were: 

- We'd love help 1n pulling something like this off. 

- The organization of such would be difficult (but not impos- ' 
• sible) to accomplish. * .t 

- We have conducted .similar conferences and are (Committed to con- 
tinuing to serve our clientele in that way. j 



- Would serve to establish coalitions, consensus. 

- Probably would need to give people more options, choices 
between services. 

- Would like to take this information to our state! 
(4) General comments were: 
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- The organizational format was an excellent means of sharing 
information and also created a climate of sharing . 

- A beautifully organized conference— it was a real pleasure and\ 
of great benefit to participate. Thank you. 

- Your conference made better arrangements and plans for the par- 
ticipants than any conference I carr recall. Those personal 
touches Ore appreciated. Thank you very much for you many 
efforts. Though hard to- pi an for when not aware of involvement 
level of participants, I would have appreciated the ability to 
explore ideas with greater depth. Due to the diversity of 
people and their functions , 1t took a while to cross-evaluate 
similarities in order to discuss. The diversity was excellent 
for a first conference. A future conference with persons of 
mgre similar roles would be useful to me. 

i 

_ it is my sincere hope that a viable and creative network can be 
achieved. I want to continue the snarl rig of ideas, programs, 
strategies, funding concerns and creative consultation through 
SEDL. I'm grateful for the opportunity to have been Jand 
learned) here. m 

- Excellent conference. Enjoyed the people, the information, and 
the potential usefulness to our efforts in (my city) to get 
community involvement in schools. 

- The conference as very useful to me for (1) new ideas/ 
thoughts/comments received, and (.2) ability to discuss informa- 
tion on (my program). Thanks. 

_ The conference was Excellent. I've learned so much that I'll 
be able to use immediately. Thank you fqr making us feel so 
comfortable. Enjoyed the hospitality at the social gathering. 
Thanks for Inviting me- -I look forward to some continued. con- 
nections as we all work for families. Fantastic experience! I 
really appreciated all the behind-the-scenes work you did ot 
make this one so successful. Great job! 

- Would-be highly interested in regular research reports from 
network and region regarding f&mily life. 

- 1 felt that there was quite a bit of repetition in the small 
group discussions. More variety in the questions, fewer ses- 
sions, or eliminating the sessions could have helped. I did 
not get much new information out of the small groups. 

r 

- Conference helpful. Some creative information. Would be 
interested 1n expanding to 1nclu4e more people (reseach and 
practitioner) 1n all areas. Hope that the network will con- 
tinue to^'develop. 
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- A well -planned, well -managed and enjoyable conference. I feel 
fortunate to have been invited. 

- It was very helpful to meet persons who are currently working 
in my project area. The practical how-to 1 s should benefit my 
project as I go along. 

- I think the conference was well -organized. You packed a lot of 
good information and discussion into a short time. 

i 

- This was a worthwhile and useful experience for me. I appre- 
ciate the preparation. which obviously went into this con- 
ference. I will make opportunities to share with (colleagues) 
in' (my state) this opportunity to serve children in this 
beautiful way. Thanks. 



MISCELLANEOUS 1 COMMENTS 



(About changes in format ^esi red/suggested.) 

1. Increased time for presentation: Hard to stick to time 
limit, but a good idea to have only 10 minutes. 

2. Increased time for informal contacts: Barbeque was very 
nice idea. 

3. More time for discussfon as a large group would have been 
nice--you did this after I ^ade the comment. Thanks! 
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„ APPENDIX A 



Date : 

ID#:___ 

FIRST INTERVIEW 

A. HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS 

SIVE NAMES (FIRST) OF ALL MEMBERS OF HOUSEHOLD, THEIR SEX, ASES 'AND 
RELATIONSHIP TO YOU (MOTHER) . WHAT SCHOOL DOES EACH CHILD ATTEND AND 
WHAT GRADE ARE THEY lit? 

Haste H/F P.O. 8. SchooVSrade Relationship 

Mother 



Child % 
Child 2 
Child 3 
Child * 
Child 5 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Other 



\ 

B. DWELL INS AND NEIGHBORHOOD 

1. HOW LONG HAVE YOU LIVED IN AUSTIN? yrs; nos. 

2. WHERE DID Y8U GROW UP? 



~" CTTy Slate (JEfier 

■ 

3. WHY OID YOU MOVE TO AUSTIN? (OR, WHY DID YOU MOVE BACK? } 

I. Job opportunities 2. Relocation of husband 3. Near family/ friends 

4. School opportunities 5. Mowed with family of origin 

5. Other ' 8 

i. ' HOW LOItf HAVE YOU LIVED IN THIS nhtJ^E/ APARTMENT? yrs. nos. 



Ojp HA\ 



5. [1. House 2. Duplex 3. Apt. 4. Condo ] 
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j 



r 

WHY Ofl) YOU CHOOSE THIS NEIGHBORHOOD? Near: 1. Schools. ^.Shopping 
3. Workplace 4. Parks/recreation 5. Friends/relatives or 6. Price 
7. Other v * ' 



2 



HON OFTEN 00 YOU VISIT WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS IN EACH OTHER'S HONES? 
1. Several- time* week 2. Several times month 3. Few times year 4. Never 
9. h4w OFTEN DO YOU TALK WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS IN THE YARD? 

1. 'Several times week ?. Several times month 3. Few times year 4. Never 

* • * 

10. HOW OFTEN 00 YOUR CHILDREN PLAY WITH CHILDREN IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD? 

I. Daily 2. Few times **e* 3. Few times month 4. Few times year 5. Never 

•{. 

til. WHAT GROUPS OR ORGANIZATIONS ARE YOU ACTIVELY INVOLVED WITH (INCLUDING 
CHURCH)? 



group- (describe) 
\ 



1. 



Frequency In Neighborhood? 

* 

Yes No 



3. 



Yes No 



Yes No 



12. 



13. 



0 

4. 



5. 



Yes No 
Yes No 

r 



HCW QFTEfc DO* -YOU ATTEND MEETINB BR PARTICIPATE IN ACTIVITIES OF GROUP? 
[Ask fir eacfc group separately ami record frequency above as : 
* 1. Regularly - 2. Seldoa 3 /Never] 

IS THIS GROUP LOCATED IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? ^ 
[Ask for each group separately and Record above either "yes" or "no.*] 



■V 
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C. WORK HISTO RY 

fN^OROER TO UNDERSTAND fOUR FEELINGS AND EXPERIENCES IN YOUR PRESENT JOB. IT 
WOULD BE* HELPFUL TO US TO HAVE AN IDEA OF YOUR WORK AND FAMILY HISTORY, 
3EGINNIN6 WITH YOUR MARRIAGE OR YOUR FIRST JOB. BUT FIRST. WE WOULD LIKE TO 
HAVE SOME INFORMATION A80UT YOUR EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND. ' ' 

1. HIGH SCHOOL £Name and location]? , 

ScJwol CTFy 

2. DID YOU GRADUATE? I. Y»S 2. No 3. GEO 

^3. ^YEAR "GRADUATED? 88. NA r 

4. DID YOU TAKE COURSES OR PREPARE IN ANY WAY FOR A JOB AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 
I. Yes 2. No 

5. WOULD* YOU DESCRIBE YOUR JOB/ CAREER PLANS UPON GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL AS: 
1. WELL DEFINED 2. VAGUE OR 3. NONE? 

6. WHAT DID YOU PLAN TO 00 UPON GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL? 

1 

7. DID YOU ATTEND COLLEGE OR BUSINESS SCHOOL AFTER HIGH SCHOOL? 1. YeS 2. No 

8. [If so] HOW MANY YEARS? 1 I 3 4 years college 

I 2 years business /trade school 

9. [If applies] WHAT DID YOU PLAN TO 00 AFTER ATTENDING- COLLEGE/ BUS I NESS SCHOOL? 

10. DID YOU PLAN TO WORK OUTSIDE THE HOME AFTER YOU HAD CHILDREN? fc v 
1. Yes 2. No 3. Didn't plan 4 Later 

Consents: . , 



11. 0 ID YOUR MOTHER WORK OUTSIffi THE HOME? 
1. Yes 2. No 3. Periodically 4. DK/NA 
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1?. Bt GINNING Ml IH YOUR (KADUA F I UN FROM HIGH SCHOOL , WE MOULD LIKE TO HA VI DE SCRIPT IONS Of All \Ht MAJOR 

JOBS YOU HAVE HAD AND At L MAJOR LIFE EVENTS, SUCH AS MARRIAGE. BIRTHS OF CHILDREN, MOVES, AND ILLNESSES. 
AiSO. WE Ml ED TO KNOW ABOUT THE TIMES WHEN YOU DID NOT WORK OUTSItt THE HONE. 

Job/Lite Event Ej^lqyeryCfl^ents PT/FT_Job ' Ubv^ Bje^in ^..QlU length 

« 

EL 

E2 A*..... 

E3 , - 

/ 

E4 
tb 
Eb 
It 
EB 
E9 
ElO 

) I" 
III 

Eli 

E14 

E1S 
EI6 
EI/ 
E IB 
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eg. 



14. WHICH OF THESE JOBS DID YOU LIKE MOST? 

15. WHY? 



IS. WHICH OF THESE JOBS DID YOU LIKE LEAST? 
17. WHY? 



18. HAVE YOU PERSONALLY EXPERIENCED ANY TYPE OF DISCRIMINATION ON ANY OF YOUR 
JOBS? 1. Yes 2. No 

19. tlf yes] WHY DO YOU FEEL YOU HAVE BEEN DISCRIMINATED AGAINST? 

1. Ethnicity 2. Gender 3. Age 4. Marital Status 5. Other: * 

, f _ 8. NA 

U_._-.-L- " 1_ _ ... _ . .. ...... 

20. [If yes] IN WHAT WAY HAVE YOU BEEN DISCRIMINATED AGAINST? 



21. [Progression of jobs— two dimensions to be rated: a. Direction and 
b. planning] 

a. Direction: 1. Steadily upward 2- Continuous at same level 

3. Up and down; erratic 4. Steadily downward 

r 

b. Planning: 1. Well planned; goal orlehfed 2. Moderate planning 

3. Randan; no planning 

22. WHY DID YOU SO TO tfoRK FOR YOUR FIRST EMPLOYER, AS OPPOSED TO A DIFFERENT 
EMPLOYER? 



D. CURRENT JOB /WORK POLICIES 

WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE SCME MORE INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR CURRENT JOB, THE PEOPLE 
YOU WORK WITH, ETC. 

I. JOB TITLE: j HOW LONG? 

?. DEPARTMENT: 
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3. WHAT OTHER JOBS HAVE *0U HAD WITHIN THlS^.C^AIiY? ^ 

Position PT/FT Why Bega n Why Transferred Length 

rfirst: / 



Last: 



4. [Progression of jobs— two dimensions to be rated: a. Direction and. 
b. Planning] 

a. Direction : v 1, Steadily up*ard 2. Continuous at sane level 

3. Up ami doan; erratic 4. Steadily downward 3. MA 

b. Planning: 1. Well planned; goal oriented 2. Moderate planning 

3. Rand obi; no planning 8. HA 

5. WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF YOUR PBESERT jJOB?_ 



6. WHAT DECISIONS DO YOU MAKE ON YOUR JOB? 



TO WHAT EXTENT DO YOU pETERHINE THE ORGANIZATION OF YOUR WORK? THAT IS, THE 
ORDER IN WHICH YOU PERFORM TASKS, THE SETTING OF DEADLINES AND THE PACE AT 
WHICH YOU WORK? 

^-^^ * 
1. Very little Z. Moderate 3. Very much 

Confluents ; . 



8. WHO ON YOU* JOB HAS THE MOST SAY IN TEfWS OF WHAT YOU DO EVERY DAY? 

^ P'tpa! M supervisor] 



*r IS THIS SUPERVISOR/PERSON: M / Ft M/S/D/W? Age ? 

Children / Ho children? Ethnicity: B A MA 0 (Oriental /Other) 
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10. HOW WOULD YQU DESCRIBE *OUR RELATIONSHIP WITH THIS SUPERVISOR? 
I. Vef7 friendly; close 2. Friendly; yet professionally distant 

3. Distant; little cawnunlcation 4. Hostile; several confrontations 

5. Other* 

11. HOW CLOSELY WOULD YOU SAY YOU ARE SUPERVISED? 

i. Closely 2. Moderately close 3. Genera.1 4. Other: 

12. EVERY JOB HAS' SOME PRESSURE; WHAT DO YOU SEE AS THE SOURCE OF HOST OF THE 
PRESSURE ON YOUR JOB? 



13. HOW INTENSE IS THIS PRESSURE? i. High 2. Moderate 3 y Lot* 

14. HOW OFTEN DO YOU EXPERIENCE THIS PRESSURE? 

1. Dally 2. Fen times week 3. Few tines month 4. Rarely 

15. WHAT HOURS 00 YOU WORK? ; No. Hours/week 

1. Regular day (M-F) 2. Shift 3. Other 

16. IS TjflS A REGULAR/SET SCHEDULE? 1. Regular 2. Irregular 

17. DO YOU WORK ANY HOURS OVER YOUR REGULAR HOURS? I. Yes 2. No 

18. IS THIS EXTRA WORK VOLUNTARY? 1. Yes » 2. No 3. Sometimes 4. OK 8. NA 

19. ARE YOU PAID OVERTIME (TIME AND A HALF) WAGES? I. Yes 2. No . 3. DK 8. NA 
2D. DO YOU GET COMP TIME (COMPENSATORY TIME)? 1. Yes 2. No 3. OK 8. NA 

21. 1 IF YOU WORK EXTRA TIME, HOW IS THAT DECIDED? , 



11. HOW MANY HOURS OF EXTRA WORK (OVERT IME/COMP TIME) 00 YOU AVERAGE PER WEEK? 



23. IF YOU NEED JUST A FEW HOURS (LESS THAN A DAY) TO TAKE CARE OF SOME 
UNEXPECTED PROBLEM, SUCH AS WITH CHILDREN, SCHOOL, BABYSITTERS, ETC, CAR 
YOU TAKE TIME OFF? 

I. Yes 2. No 3. DK 

24. ARE YOU PENALIZED IN ANY WAY FOR IT? 1. Yes 2. No 



hours. 



8. NA 




25. HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU WITH HE VARIOUS FORMS OF LEAVE AVAILABLE TO YOU? 
(SICK LEAVE, PERSONAL LEAVE, EXCUSED LEAVE, LEAVE WITHOUT PAY, VACATION, 
MATERNITY LEAVE) 

I. Very satisfied 2. Sosefchat satisfied 3. Somewhat dissatisfied 
4. Very dissatisfied. 

26. COMMENTS ABOUT LEAVES: , 

b _ 



27. CAN YOUR CHILOREN/CHILD CARE REACH YOU AT WORK BY PHONE? I. Yes 2. No 
23. HOW FREQUENTLY IS THIS PERMISSIBLE? 

1. Anytime; no restrictions 2. Restrictions of frequency; pressure to 

1 ta1t calls 3. Not allowed 

29. HON WOULD YOU OESCRIBE YOUR PRESENT JOB IN TERMS OF THE SATISFACTION IT 
GIVES YOU? 

I. Very satisfied 2. Somewhat satisfied X* Somewhat dissatisfied 
4. Very dissatisfied 

30. HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE YOUR PRESENT JOB IN TERMS OF THE STRESS INVOLVED? 
I. Very stressful 2. Somewhat stressful 3. Not at all stressful 

31. WHAT 00 YOU LIKE 'MOST ABOUT YOUR JOB? 



32. WHAT DO YOU LIKE LEAST ABOUT YOUR JOB? 

33. [Overall degree of autonomy: . f. Very little 2. Moderate 3. Very nuch] 

34. HAVE YOU CONSIDERED ANOTHER JOB WITHIN THE COMPANY? 1. Yes 2. No 

35. [If ye^j WHICH JOB? . 

36. [If no] WHY? ; 



i 
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37. UO YOU mat WHAT YOU NEED TO 00 TO GET ANGTHCR JOB WITHIN THE COMPANY? 
I. **s^/. *> 

38. [If yes] WHAT? i ; 

39. [If no] WHY DON'T YOU KNOW? m 

40. WHAT ARE YOUR IMMEDIATE JOB PLANS FOR THE FUTURE? 



41. WHAT ARE YOUR LONG RANGE JOB PLANS? 



42. /.Clarity of job plans: 1. Gear; goal directed 2. Somewhat clear; no 
specific plans 3. Very vague; no plans] 

43. HAVE YOU HAD ANY PART-TIME JOBS IN ADDITION TO YOUR FULL-TIME JOB SINCE YOU 
BEGAN WORKING FOR YOUR PRESENT EMPLOYER? 

I. Yes 2. NO 

[If so] BEGINNING WITH YOUR FIRST PART-TIME JOB SINCE YOU TOOK YOUR PRESENT 
* FULL-TIME JOS, DESCRIBE: {11st chronologically) 

Avg. No. 

Position Employer Hrs./Weete Why Began Why Quit Length 

I. ■ 4 

— - ( 

3- v. 

44. WHAT 00/0 ID YOU LIKE ABOUT YOUR PART-TIME WORK? 



45. WHAT 00/OID YOU DISLIKE ABOUT YOUR PART-TIME WORK? 
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E. SOCIAL RELATIONS AT WORK. Wt ALL SPEND A GOOD DEAL OF 0U8 DAY AT WORK. I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW MOKE 
AWT HiW ff"fS r TO"yORK"FUK THE PHONE CO. /BANK. 

1. WE WOULD LIKE SOME INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE PEOPLE YOU WORK WITH. WHO AT WORK 
DO YOU TAIK WITH FREQUENTLY? ' 

Name »eldtionshl£ M/F MS Etta. Degt. j Topics Rat ing Fre<[. Outside Activities Freq. Close 



10 



1. 



/ 



4. 



5. 



6 

6 



Rati ngs ; P_ r «mittncjr 
Topic 



Closeness 



Department 



t. Dally 2. Few times week »3. Few tines month 4. Rarely 

1. Work related only 2. Mork related primarily, some personal 

3. Mostly personal - self 4. Mostly personal - parenting S. -Everything* 

( Topics can be rated as 3 and 4.) 

1. Very close 2. Somewhat close 3. Not close at all 

f. Sme 2. Different 



Re) 



at ton ship I. Peer 2. .mediate supervisor 3. Higher supervisor 4. Subordinate 
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n 

F. F AMILY FIN ANCES 

WE WOULD LIKE TO HAVE AN OVERALL PICTURE OF YOUR FAMILY'S FINANCIAL SITUATION, 
IN PARTICULAR YOUR MAIN SOURCES OF INCOME AND OTHER FORMS OF ASSISTANCE THAT 
YOU MAY HAVE. s • 

Regular Income 

I. WHAT WAS YOUR TOTAL INCOME FROM YOUR JOB AT (THE BANK/PHONE CO.), INCLUDING 
ANY BONUSES RAISES FOR 1982 (last yeir}? $ 

I. WHAT WAS YOUR TOTAL INCOME FROM OTHER PART-TIME JOBS THAT YOU HELD 
. DURING LAST YEAR (1982)? $ 

3. THEN, YOUR EARNED INCOME LAST YEAR WAS 5 

4. HOW MUCH DIO YOU RECEIVE IN CHILD SUPPORT PAYMENTS LAST YEAR? 

# s 

5. HOW MUCH IS YOUR EX-HUSBAND, SUPPOSED TO PAY? ^ ' 

6. ARE THESE PAYMENTS REGULAR AND OJI SCHEDULE? J. Regular 2. Irregular 

7. IS THIS AMOUNT ,SE T/ CONTROL LED BY THE COURT? 1. Yes 2. No 

r * 

8. IF PAYMENTS ARE NOT REGULAR, WHAT DO YOU DO ABOUT IT? 



00 YOU HAVE ANY OTHER FORMS OF SUPPORT OR ASSISTANCE? i. Yes I: No 
'Car payments / Utilities / Food / Public Assistance / Child Care / 
School Lunch / Food Stamps / Other 



10. HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU WITH THE BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE (PHONE CO/BANK}? 
1. Very satisfied 2. Somewhat satisfied 3. Somewhat dissatisfied 
4. Very dissatisfied Comments: /[ 
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Q. FAMILY/SCHO OL RELA TIONS 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS SECTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE IS TJQ OETERMINE HOW YOU ARE 
ABLE TO KEEF»UP WITH THE EDUCATION OF YOUR CHILDREN. FOR THE P&RPOSES OF OUR 
RESEARCH WE WOULD LIKE TO CONCENTRATE ON THE CHILD CLOSEST TO THE FIFTH GRADE. 



CHUdTTiTma Sfetfe ScKooT' 



HOW OOES CHILO GET TO SCHOOL? Walk* 2. B1ke 3. Rides with friend 
4. School bus 5. City bus 6. Rides wljth mother 7. Other 



HOW DOES THE CHILD GET HOME FROM SCHOOL? 1. Walks 2. B1ke 3. Rides with 
friend 4. School bus 5. City bus 6- Mother 7. Other 



4. IN GENERAL, HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU WITH THE WAY YOUR CHILD IS BEING EDUCATED 
AT HIS/HER SCHOOLS? 

1. Very satisfied 2. Somewhat satisfied 3. Somewhat dissatisfied 
4. Very dissatisfied 

5. WHAT DO YOU LIKE MOST ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL? 



6- WHAT DO YOU LIKE LEAST ABOUT YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL? 



7. HOW OFTEN DO YOU AND YOUR CHILD TALK ABOUT HIS/HER SCHOOL EXPERIENCES? 
I, Dally 2. Few times week 3* Few times month 4. Rarely 

8. WHAT KINDS OF THINGS ABOUT SCHOOL DO YOU AND YOUR CHILD TALK ABOUT? 

I . _ 

2. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
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10. 



11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 



00 DISCUSS HIS/HER SCHOOL EXPERIENCES WITH ANYONE ELSE? 1. Yes 2. No 

[If yes] WITH WHOM? I. Co-workers 2. Friends 3. Other parents 

4. Other family members 5. Father 6. Teacher 7. Counselor 8. Principal 

9. Other ' \ w 

HAVE YOU COMMUNICATED WITH YOUR CHILD'S TEACHER THIS YEAR? 1. Yes\ 2. No 
[If yes] HOW? I. In person 2. By phone 3^. By notes 4. ThrougfTchil d 



5. Other 



^5 

8. NA 



[If yes] HON OFTEN? U Weekly 2. Fa* times month 3. Few times year 

4. Other 8. NA 

[If yes] WHAT ABOUT? 1. Child's progress 2. Child's behavior 3. Both 

4. Other [ 8. NA 

Expl a 1 n : 



15. p^no communication with teacher] WITT 



16. HAVE YOU HAD TIME TO PARTICIPATE IN ANY ACTIVITIES AT CHILD'S SCHOOL WITHIN 
THE PAST YEAR? 1. Yes 2.. No 



17. WHAT TYPES? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



[ Frequency : 1. Once/twice 2. 3-5 times 3. 5 or more 4. A 



How often 

2* 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
ways] 
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Us 



14 , 



18. 

• 


Clf she has not participated] WHAT ARE THE SEASONS? 








_ _ m r r . 


4 
















- 


19. 


- 

HOW OFTEN DOES CHILD HAVE HWEWQRK? 








d. Daily 2. Few times *eek 3, Few times month 4. 


Rarely 


5- Never 6. DK 


20. 


WHEN OJILD HAS HOMEWORK. WHERE* DOES CHILD 00 IT? 




> 




1. Own rom 2. Living room 3, Kitchen/dining poos 


. 4, At 


school 




5. At caregiver's 6. Other 




7. DK 8. HA 


21. 


IS THERE ANYBODY WHO HELPS HIM/HER? 1. Yes 2. No 


3. OK 


8. HA 


22. 


[If yes] WHO? 








1. Bother 2. Sibling 3. Father 4. Other adult 5. 


Friend 


6. Other 

8. NA 



23' ARE THERE ANY TYPES OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES THE CHILD ENGAGES IN OUTSIDE OF 
SCHOOL? 

I. Yes 2. No 3. DK 
24." [If yes] WHAT ARE THEY? 



Activity 


With Whoa 


Frequency 


ft 

























[For each activity listed, ask:] ^ 
WITH WHOM? 

HOW OFTEN? (frequency) 

[Rate as: 1. Dally 2. Few times week 3. Few times ojonth ^S. Rarely 
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25. IS THERE ANYTHING ABOtjT YOUR JOB (OR JOBS) WHICH WOULD AFFECT YOUR ABILITY 
TO TAKE CARE OF PROBLEMS OR TO PARTICIPATE IN ACTIVITIES YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
ATTEND IN YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL? 

1. Yes 2. No 3. Not sure ^ 

26. [If yes] WHAT? 



15 



H. HOME MANAGEMENT/TASK ALLOCATION 

« ARE INTERESTED IN LEARNING HOW SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES MANAGE TO TAKE CARE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND KEEP EVERYTHING RUNNING. 

1. WHO KEEPS THE HOUSEHOLD CLEAN AND RUNNING? [Probe: Anyone else?] 

1- 2. N 3. . 4. ' 

WT yrsT H I- yri. H F yrs. JTF~2 



5. 



WT 



6. 



WT 



7. 



WT 



8. 



W7~ 



I, WHAT ARE THE SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES OF EACH PERSON? 



1. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

7. 
8. 



r?7 



3. [Level of responsibility for hone <nan'agement of each person. . 
I. 2. 3. 4._ 

5. 6. 7. 8. 



[Levels: Total, Major, Minor, None] 
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4. HOW* ARE DECISIONS *ADE REGARD I NG SUA* 1*6 Of HOUSEHOLD RESPONSIBILITIES? 

1. Mother assigns chores; children have no choice 

2. Either assigns chores basecLon ch1ld(ren)*s preferences 

«3. Hother and children have equal participation 1n decisions; discussions 
Involved^ 

♦ 

4. Mother allows, children to choose chores wlttysom guidance 

5. Other t . _ > 



5. H(A REGULAR OR SET IS, THE R0UJ1KE FOR CARIJIG FOR THE HOUSE? 

1. Very regular; set chores and times; no flexibility 

2. Regular with flexibility for ntother/ch1ld( ren> * 
3* Irregular; interchange of responsibilities; Irregular times. 

4. .Completely fahdcra 

5. Other: ; , 

6. MHO IS RESPONS IBLE FOR DETERMINING WHETHER TASKS HAVE BEEN COMPLETED OR OONE 
CORRECTLY? v / 

v , [Shared? 1. Yes 2. No] 



7. ARE>E6ULAR TASKS R&ARDED? l.tes 2. No 8. HA 

If So] HOW? •( . 2 1 

3. ARE SPECIAL TASKS REWARDED? i.Yes 2. No 8. NA 

[Of so] HON? 



-j 

9. WHAT HAPPENS, WHEN SOMEONE DOES NOT PERFORM HIS/HER TASK(S)? 



10. HOW SATISFIED ARE YOU [mother] WITH SYSTEM? i. High 2. .Moderate 3. Low 
4. Not at all. EXPLAIN: . • 



11. HOW SATISFIED ARE CHILD(REN) WITH SYSTEM? 1. High 2. Moderate. 3. Low 

t X 
4. Not at all 5. OK EXPLAIN: • 
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12. ARE CHANGES .NEEDED? I. Yes 2. No 

13. [If yes] WHAT CHANGES? 



J 
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Oate: 



ID: 

SECOND INTERVIEW 



I. FAMILY/WORK INTERRSLATEONSSS 

IN THE FIRST INTERVIEW YOU TALKED ABOUT YOUR WORK AND FAMILY HISTORY A 
BIT. I'D LIKE TO REFER BACK TO THAT DISCUSSION NOW AND LET YOU THINK 
ABOUT HOW YOUR JOBS HAVE INFLUENCED YOUR HOME LIFE, AND VICE VERSA, BOTH' 
IN THE PAST AND TODAY. [Interviewer: faaN1ar1ze yourself with this part 
of the first Interview and follow the general questions below with probes 
based on specific jobs/events Mentioned previously.] 



I. BEGINNING WITH YOUR MARRIAGE, WHICH OF THESE LIFE EVENTS HAD AN IMPACT ON 
YOUR JOB OR WORK CAREER AND IN WHAT WAY? , J 

I. WHICH OF YOUR JOBS WOULD YOU SAY HAVE HAD A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT ON YOUR 
FAMILY LIFE AND IN WHAT WAYS? HOW? WHY? 

3. CAN YOU SUM UP OR BRIEFLY DESCRIBE WHAT YOU'VE DONE ABOUT CHILO CARE? 

4. HOW DO GOOD DAYS AT WORK AFFECT YOU AT HOME THESE DAYS? HOW OFTEN IS 
THIS? HOW? WHY? 

5. HOW DO BAD DAYS AT WORK AFFECT YOU AT HOME NOWADAYS? HOW OFTEN IS THIS? 
HOW? WHY? 

5. HOW DO HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS RESPOND TO YOU ON THESE DAYS? 

7. HOW DO GOOD AND BAD DAYS AT HOME AFFECT YOU AT WORK? WHAT KINDS OF 
THINGS MOST OFTEN BOTHER YOU? MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD? 

8. HOW DOES 'S [other significant adult living In household] 

BAD DAYS AMD GOOD OAY5 AFFECT HIM/HER AT HOME? 

9. DO YOU THINK. OVERALL, THAT YOUR CURRENT JOB CONTRIBUTES TO OR TAKES AWAY 
FROM YOUR FAMILY LIFE? IN WHAT MAYS? 

10. IF YOUR SALARY WERE •SOMEHOW TO BE PROVIDED WITHOUT YOUR HAVING TO WORK, 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? WOULD YOU CONTINUE TO WORK? WHY OR WHY NOT? 
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J. FAMILY IMAGES AND ADJUSTMENT TO DIVORCE 

MOW, I'D LIKE YOU TO THINK ABOUT YOUR FAMILY HISTORY IN ANOTHER HAY AND 
TO TALK SOME ABOUT YOUR MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. ME KNOW THIS MIGHT BRING 
UP PAINFUL THOUGHTS OR SENSITIVE FEELINGS FOR YOU, BUT IT IS IMPORTANT FOR 
US TO HEAR SCME OF YOUR VIEWS ABOUT THIS SO THAT WE CAN BETTER UNDERSTAND 
YOUR AND THE CHILDREN'S SITUATION TODAY. 



1. LET'S BEGIN BY TALKING BRIEFLY ABOUT YOUR RELATIONSHIP WITH YOUR EX- HUSBAND 
BEFORE YOU MARRIED? HOW DID YOU MEET? [backgrounds, ethnldty of husband, 
how long «as courtship/engagement] 

2. THINKING BACK TO WHEN YOU GOT MARRIED, DID YOU^HAVE A £LEAR IDEA OF HOW 
YOU WANTED THE FAMILY TO BE, OR HOPED IT WOULD BE? WHYVQR WHY NOT? 
WHAT WAS YOUR IMAGE? V 

3. '00 YOU THINK YOU AND YOUR EX- HUSBAND SHARED THIS IDEA OF WHAT YOU WANTED 

YOUR FAMILY TO BE LIKE? WHAT WERE THE SIMILARITIES OR DIFFERENCES? 

DID YOU TRY TO INFLUENCE/ CHANGE EACH OTHER'S VIEWS? WHAT WAS THE RESULT? 

4. DID YOU AND YOUR HUSBAND HAVE ANY DIFFERENCES IN APPROACH OR STYLE IN 
RAISING THE CHILDREN WHILE YOU WERE MARRIED? WHAT WERE THEY? 

5. CAN YOU DESCRIBE YOUR MARRIAGE IN TERMS OF WHEN MAJOR CONFLICTS BEGAN TO 
OCCUR. WHAT THEY WERE ABOUT, AND HON FREQUENTLY THEY XCURRED? 

6. FROM'loUR PERSPECTIVE NOW, WHAT WOULD YOU SAY WERE THE MAIN FACTORS 
CONTRIBUTING TO THE DIVORCE? 

7. WHAT KINOS OF THINGS HELPED YOU THE MOST IN ADJUSTING TO YOUR DIVORCE? 
[people, activities, beliefs, etc.]_ 

8. WHAT ARE THE MAJOR CHANGES THAT -HAVE OCCURRED IN YOUR LIFE SINCE THE 
DIVORCE? HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THOSE CHANGES? 

9. WHAT ARE THF MAJOR CHANGES THAT HAVE OCCURRED IN THE CHILDREN'S LIVES 
SINCE THE DIVORCE? HCW DO YOU THINK THE CHILDREN FEEL ABOUT THOSE 
CHANGES? 



I 
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X. EX-HUSBAND'S CURRENT RELATIONSHIP WITH FAMILY HEWERS v 

1. HOW MUCH 00 YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR EX-HUSBANO'S PRESENT LIFE? WHERE HE 
LIVES, WHERE HE WORKS, HIS MARITAL STATUS? 

2. IN GENERAL. HOW WOULD YOU CHARACTERIZE YOUR PRESENT RELATIONSHIP KITH V 
YOUR EX- HUSBAND? HOW OFTEN 00 YOU SEE 0*T TALK WITH HIM? WHAT ABOUT? ^ 

3. HOW MUCH DO YOUR CHILDREN KNOW ABOUT THEIR FATHER'S PRESENT LIFE? IF 
. THIS IS DIFFERENT FOR DIFFERENT CHILDREN, WHY IS THIS? 



IN GENERAL, HOW WOULD YOU CHARACTERIZE YOUR CHILDREN'S PRESENT 
RELATIONSHIP WITH HIM? HOW OFTEN DO THEY SEE OR TALK TO HIM? WHAT 00 
THEY DO WITH HIM OR TALK TO Hft ABOUT? ' 

[If appropriate] DO YOU AND YOUR EX-HUSBAND CURRENTLY HAVE DIFFERENCES 
IN THE WAY YOU APPROACH RAISING THE CHILDREN? WHAT .ARE THEY? [If yes] 
HOW ARE YOU ATTEMPTING TO HANDLE THESE DIFFERENCES OR CONFLICTS WHEN 
THEY OCCUR? 

WOULD YOUR EX- HUSBAND BE AVAILABLE TO PROVIDE CHILD CARE WHEN NEEDED? 
HELP OUT IN EMERGENCIES WITH FINANCIAL OR EMOTIONAL SUPPORT? 

IS HE INVOLVED IN ANY WAY IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUR CHILDREN? TALK TO 
TEACHERS? ATTEND SCHOOL FUNCTIONS? DISCUSS PLANS FOR THEIR FUTURE 
WITH THE CHILDREN, YOU, ETC.? 

DO YOU CONSIDER YOUR EX-HUSBAND TO BE A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY? ARE YOU 
AND THE CHILDREN IN CONTACT WITH YOUR IN-LAWS? ARE YOUR FAMILY MEMBERS 
IN CONTACT WITH YOUR EX- HUSBAND? 
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SOCIAL NETWORK 



MOW WE WOULD LIKE TO HOVE INTO YOUR PRESENT LIFE MORE, TO TALK ABOUT THE 
PEOPLE WHO NATTER MOST TO YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN. 

WHAT WE'O LIKE YOU TO DO IS GIVE US THE FIRST NAMES OF THE PEOPLE (FAMILY 
AND/OR FRIENDS) WHO YOU CONSIOER TO BE MOST IMKJRTANT IN YOUR LIVES 
TODAY. THEN WE'LL ASK WW TO OESCRIBE THEM A BIT FOR US, TELL US SOME- 
THING ABOUT WHY THEY ARE IMPORTANT, AND WHAT YOUR RELATIONSHIP IS LIKE. 



Relationship 
Name M/F MS to respondent Ethn, 



How close 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

I. 
2. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

5. 



Self 


Children 







































Self 


Children 







































ARE THERE ANY PEOPLE WHO ARE OF GREATER IMPORTANCE TO YOUR CHILDREN'S 
LIVES THAN YOUR OWN? 



[For each person mentioned, ask the remaining questions separately.] 
HOW OFTEN 00 YOU SEE OR TALK T0__ ? 

[Rate above: 1. Dally 2. Few times week 37 Few times month 4. Rarely] 

HOW OFTEN DO YOUR CHILDREN SEE OR TALJC TO ? 

[Rate above: 1. Dally 2. Few times mbbE 3. Few til roes month 4, Rarely] 

WHAT KINDS OF THINGS DO YOU DO TOGETHER AND TALK ABOUT? 

HOW CLOSE DO YOU FEEL T0 X ? 

[Rate above: I. Very close Z. Somewhat close 3. Not at all close] 

HOW CLOSE DO YOUR CHILDREN FEEL TO ? 

[Rate above: I. Very close 2. Somertat close 3. Not at all close] 



WHERE DOES 



LIVE? HOW FAR FROM YOUR H0M9 IS THAT? 
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i. 00 ANY OF THE PERSONS YOU HAVE MENTIONED KNOW EACH OTHER? [If so] HOW WELL? 

9. DO YOU 00 THINGS AS A GROUP? WOULD ANY OF THESE PEOPLE GET TOGETHER 
WITHOUT YOU? 

10. DO YOU AND [other parson closely Involved in the care and 

rearing af cnuarenj HAVE ANY DIFFERENCES IN APPROACH OR STYLE IN RAISING 
THE CHILDREN? [K so] WHAT ARE THEY? 

11. HOW DO YOU AND THIS PERSON WORK OUT 08 HANDLE THESE DIFFERENCES? 

12. ARE ANY'QF THE PEOPLE YOU MENTIONED INVOLVED IN YOUR .CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 
IN ANY WAY? [If SO] IN WHAT WAY? HOW OFTEN? 

13. ARE THERE OTHER-PEOPLE IN YOUR LIFE WHO YOU NIGHT NOT HAVE LISTED AS CLOSE 
BUT WHO Ha? YOU OUT IN ANY *AY? [If so] IN WHAT WAYS? HOW OFTEN? 

M. FAMILY ACTIVITIES 

1. WHAT 00 YOU AND THE CHILDREN 00 FOR FUN OR RELAXATION IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
SEPARATELY OR INDEPENDENTLY OF EACH OTHER? {Hobbles. Interests, recreation] 

2. WHAT ACTIVITIES DO YOU AND THE CHILDREN PARTICIPATE IN TOGETHER? ARE 
OTHERS FREQUENTLY INVOLVED IN THESE ACTIVITIES? [If so] WHO? 

3. HOW OFTEN DO YOU AND THE CHILDREN PARTICIPATE IN THESE ACTIVITIES? 

4. DO FAMILY MEMBERS SUPPORT OR RESIST EACH OTHER'S SEPARATE ACTIVITIES? 
WHY? 

5. WHAT SEEMS TO HAVE THE GREATEST EFFECT ON HOW OFTEN YOU GET TO PARTICIPATE 
IN SUCH ACTIVITIES. TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY? [Probe here for job. school , 
Little League, etc. 'policies] 

N. FAMILY COMMUNICATION 

!>•- MM „ 

1. HOW MUCH DO YOU. YOUR CHILDREN AND ANY OTHERS CLOSE TO YOU IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
TALK AND KNOW ABOUT EACH OTHER'S ACTIVITIES? 

2. IS THERE A SPECIAL TIME OR PLACE WHEN TALKING IS EASIER? 



3. WHAT KINDS OF THINGS ABOUT YOUR WORK DO YOU DISCUSS WITH YOUR^ CHILDREN? 

4. \<AT KINDS OF THINGS DO YOUR CHILDREN TELL YOU ABOUT THEIR ACTIVITIES AT 

SCHOOL OR ELSEWHERE? 

5. HOW 00 YOU FEEL ABOUT THE WAY YOU AW) YOUR CHILDREN COMMUNICATE WITH EACH 
OTHER? 

6. HAS COMMUNICATION BETWEEN YOU AND THE CHILDREN CHANGED SINCE THE DIVORCE/ 
SEPARATION? 



( 
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PARENTAL SELF-ASSESSMENT 

WHAT DO YOU THINK YOU DO PARTICULARLY WELL AS A PARENT? 

WHAT ASPECTS CF BEING A PARENT WOULD YOU LIKE TO IMPROVE? 

HAS YOUR SELF-IMAGE AS A PARENT CHANGED AS A RESULT OF YOUR BEING A SINGLE 
PARENT *OW? 

HAVE YOU CHANGED YOUR TECHNIQUES WITH THEM SINCE THE DIVORCE? [If so] WHY? 



WHAT LESSONS ABOUT LIFE OR RELATED EXPERIENCES DO YOU WANT TO PASS ON 

TO YOUR CHILDREN? ^T" v> 

WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR CHILDREN TO HAVE A JOS LIKE YOURS SOMEDAY? WHY? 

WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE FOR YOUR CHILDREN WHEN THEY GROW UP? 

HAS THIS CHANGED SINCE YOUR DIVORCE/ SEPARATION? 

WHAT ARE YOU Oft THEY DOING NOW TO PREPARE THEM FOR THAT FUTURE? 




1 
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REVISED COOING CATEGORIES FO~R SECOND INTERVIEW 



MARR FACTS AND STATEMENTS PERTAINING TO MARRIAGE 

OIV REASONS GIVEN FOR THE DIVORCE/SEPARATION 

PASTFAM DESCRIPTIONS OF PAST NUCLEAR FAMILY RELATIONS 

FAREL DESCRIPTIONS OF CURRENT RELATIONSHIPS OF CHILDREN WITH FATHER 

EXREL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIPS OF MOTHER WITH EX-HUSBAND 

INVOKID COMMENTS ABOUT PEOPLE (ADULTS) CURRENTLY OR RECENTLY * 

INVOLVED WITH THE CHILDREN ( WW), WHAT, HOW , WHY, AND MOTHER'S 
FEELINGS ABOUT THIS , and CHILDREN'S FEELINGS AS WELL} 

HOMED COMMENTS INDICATING THE TYPE AND FREQUENCY OF •EDUCATIONAL"* 

ACTIVITIES, ATTITUDES AND APPROACHES (INCLUDING KNOWLEDGE AND 
• SKILLS FOR LIFE AND OCCUPATION OR CAREER) 

MOPAR MOTHER'S JUDGEMENTS ABOUT HER CURRENT RELATIONSHIPS WITH HER 

CHILDREN. INCLUDING ACTIVITIES. COMMUNICATION AND SELF- 
ASSESSMENT AS/ PARENT 

t 

SOCNET COMMENTS ABOUT SOCIAL NETWORK, INCLUDING CRITERIA USED TO 

INCLUDE INDIVIDUALS IN HER SOCIAL NETWORK 

WORK ATTITUDES TOWARDS JOB OR WORKING, INCLUDING EFFECTS OF WORK ON 

FAMILY AND VICE-VERSA 

POSTDIV 



MOTHER'S PERCEPTIONS OF CHAj&ES IN HER LIFE/WORK SINCE DIVORCE, 
INCLUDING ATTITUDES, COMMUNICATION OR ACTIVITIES WITH CHILDREN, 
CHANGES IN SOCIAL NETWORK, ETC. 
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APPENDIX B 



DIVISION OF FAMILY, SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY STUDIES 
ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS 



Ms. Mary F. Bryant 
Executive Director 
The Parent Center 
1501 Maryland 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 

(501) 372-6890 
e 

Ms. Judy Moon . 1 

Special Project Officer 
Parental and Conmunity 

In vol vement 
Office of Reading 
El ementry Education, Rra. 704 
Louisiana Dept. of Education 
P. 0. Box>440$4 
Baton Rouo>,/£&jisiana 70804 

(504) 342-U76 

Dr. Joseph L. Pete 
Assistant Superintendent 

for Elementary Education 
Jackson Public Schools 
712 S. President Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
(601) 948-4797 

Dr. Hugh Prather x 
District Director 
Elementary Education 
Albuquerque Public Schools * 
P. 0. Box 25704 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 

(505) 842-3529 



Jacob 
Programs 



Ms. Betty Wilson 
Indian Education 

Coordl nator 
Idabel High School 
Idabel, Oklahoma 74745 
(405) 286-7742 or 286-7693 



Ms. Hestiw* Herbster 
1102 Peap Tree 
Houston, Texas 77073 
(713) 443-0439- 

Dr." Gloria Contreras 
Department of Curriculum 

and Instruction 
Social Studies and Secondary 

Education 
College of Education, EDB 428M 
The University of Texas at 

Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 
(512) 471-4611 
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APPENDIX C 

WORKING PARENTS PROJECT 
CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 
Saptwnbtr 28-29, 1983 



Ms. Elizabeth (Betty) H. Pagan 
Consul tant 
«21 McAddoo 

Ulttle Rock, Arkansas 72205 

Ms/ Glenda Bean . 
Arkansas Advocates for Children 
and Fam111es93l Oonaghey Bldg. 
7th 4 Main 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Ms. Nancy Torczoo, 01 rector 

Program ADEPT 

Orleans Parish Schools 

McDonough Bldg. 16 

18(5 St* Claude Avenue 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70116 

ifr. Joe Carlisle 
College of Education 
Louisiana State University , 
8515 Youree 

Shreveport, Louisiana 71115 

Dr. Ralph Brewer, Director 
01v1s1on of Instruction 
Mississippi State Department; 

of Education 
P. 0. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 

Ms. V1ta V. Saavedra, Principal 
Longfellow Elementary School 
513 - 6th St., N.W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 

Ms. Harriet Ottenl 
Parent Involvement Center 
1700 Pennsylvania, N.E* 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 

Dr. Beulah M. Hirschleln 
Families Studies Center 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 72078 



Ms. Ann 
Women ' s 



Lowrance, 
Resources 



226 East Gray 
P. 0. Box 5089 
Norman, Oklahoma 



Director 
Center 



73070 



Ms. Kathleen McNemar 

Day Care Director 

Neighborhood. Centers, Inc. 

5005 Fannin 

P. 0. Box 88067 

Houston, Texas 77288 

(Currently thd Child Care 
Coordinator for the Houston 
Committee for Private Sector 
In1t1at1>*es 

P. 0. Box 2511 

Houston, Texas 77001 * 

Ms. Rose Lancaster , 
Executtve Director. 
Extend-a-Care 
4006 Speedway \ 
Austin, Texas 78751 



Mr. D1 
Executl 
Workers 
Texas 
314 West 
Austl n. 



Stanford 
D1 rector 
^Assistance Program of 



11th 
Texas 



St. , Suite 
78701 



30B 



Dr.\ Michael Lauderdale 
Professor 

School of Social Work 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Austin, lexas 78712 

Dr. Teresa GIHus 
Ms. Mary Young 
Austin Famll 1es, Inc. * 
300 East Hunt land 
AustHn, Texas 78752 

Mr. Michael D1eh1 
Judith Rogerson 

Texas Fathers for Equal Rights 
304 Moore Blvd. 
Austin, Texas 78705 

Ms. Gay Erwln 

Executive Director 

Governor's Commission for Women 

P. 0. Box 12428 

Austin, Texas 78711 
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APPENDIX D-l 



A MINI-COHFERENCE 



Sponsored by the WORKING PARENTS PROJECT (WPP) 
DIVISION OF FAMILY. SCHOOL AMD COWHITY STUDIES (DFSCS) 
SOUTWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY (SEDL) 
Austin, Texas 



THEME: "INCREASING SUPPORTS fOR TWO-PARENT AND SINGLE-PARENT WORKING FAMILIES* 



CONFERENCE GOAL: 



To bring together a cross-section of individuals representing a variety 
of agencies and programs who have a stake 1n the success of dual -earner 
and single parent families In the SEDL six-state region. 



OBJECTIVES : 
1. 



To share research information about the prevalent identified needs 
and concerns among these working parent f Mines, Including SEDL 4 s 
and otter research findings within the six-state region. 

2. To share information about exemplary programs which have used the 
efforts and resources of different institutions ami agencies to 
maximize their effectiveness fpr the benefit of children and 
families. 

3. To discuss potential roles that the Working Parents Project and the 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory can play in assisting 
families through collaboration with other agencies, organizations 
and Institutions 1n the six-state SEDL region* 

4. To begin building a regional network of Institutional contacts among 
the various agencies, organizations, and programs that can assist 
various coraaunity efforts in addressing locally Identified, priori- 
ties^! needs of working parent families. These might Include but 
arp/^t restricted to, public and private educational institutions, 

„ld care providers, social service agencies, voluntary organlza- 
fons, labor and management, and the research community. 



OATE: 



September 28-29, 1983 



PLACE: Southwest Educational (Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street, 2nd Floor 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 476-6869, ext. 243, 210, 214 
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INCREASING SUPPORT FOR 
TWO-PARENT/ A*D SINGLE-PARENT WORKING FAMILIES 

i 1 

AjfcGIQNAL HI HI -CONFERENCE 
SPONSORED BY: 

V 

WORKING PARENTS PROJECT (WPP) 
DIVISION OF FAMILY, SCHOOL AND STUDIES (DFSCS) 
SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY (SEOL) 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Second Floor Conference Roon 
211 East Seventh Street 
(512) 476-6861, Ext. 210. 214, 243 

September 28 and 29, 1983 * 

* AGENDA 

Wednesday, Septesiber 28 » 1983 
8:30 - 9:00 Registration and Refreshments { Juice , Coffee and Doughnuts) 

9:00 - 9:15 Welcome - Ms. Nancy Karon, Research Associate, WPP 

- Or, Preston C. Kronkosky, Executive Director, SEDL 

9:15 - 9:20 Introduction of Participants 

9:20 - 9:25 Conference Details -and Particulars 

f - Sylvia Lewis, Administrative Secretary, DFSCS 

9:25 - 9:30 Review of Wednesday's Agenda and Conference Goals 

Session I: RESEARCH REPORTS 

9:30 - 10:20 Work and Family Life in Anglo, Black and Mexican American 

Dual -Earner and Single-Parent Families, Working Parents Project 

- Dr. Renato Espinoza and Ms, Nancy Naron 

10:20 - 10:30 Questions and Comments 
*0:30 - 10:45 Break 

10*45 - 11:05 Attitudes and Preferences of Workers for Selected Benefits and 
Policies, Families and Work Policies and Benefits Study 

- Dr. Beulah M. Hirschlein, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

11:05 - 11:25 Attitudes ind Preferences of Employers: 
Five Regional Forums in Texas 

- Dr. Michael Lauderdale, Austin, Texas 

Regional Forum in'Mississippi 

- Mr. Bud Hughes, Jackson, Mississippi 

11:25 - 12:00 Discussion: Clarifying Employer-Employee Differences Regarding 
Workplace Policies and Programs 

12:CK) - 1:15 Lunch Break (on your own) 
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Wednesday. September 28, 1983 - Afternoon 



Session IU GETTING EMPLOYERS INVOLVED IN INCREASING SUPPORT FOR WORKING PARENTS 

I 

1:15 - 1:20 Introduction to Presentation and Discussion Format 



/^20 - 1:50 Presenters: Mr/oick Stanford, Austin, Texas 



Or. Teresa G1l1us t Austin, Texas 
Ms. Harriet Qtteni, Albuquerque, Hew Mexico 

1:50 - 2:00 Reactors: Ms. Glenda Bean, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Ms. Rosalie Anderson, Austin, Texas 

2:00 - 2:30 Small Group Discussions 

2:30 - 2:50 Summation of Small Group Discussions (total group reconvenes) 

2:50- 3:00 Break 

Session III: GETTING SCHOOLS INVOLVED IN INCREASING SUPPORT FOR WORKING PARENTS 

3:00 - 3:30 Presenters: Ms. Vita Saavedra, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Ms. Nancy Torczon, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Ms. Rose Lancaster, Austin, Texas ^ 

3:30 - 3:40 Reactors: Ms. Betty Pagan, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Dr. Ralph Brewer, Jackson, Mississippi 

m 

3:40 - 4:20 Small Group Discussions 

4:20 - ,4:30 Supination of Small Group Discussions {total group reconvenes) 

7:00 - 9:00 EVENING SOCIAL IN THE HOME OF TOE ESPINOZAS 

(Fodd, beverages and conference discussion) 

{Transportation provided - pickup* from hotel lobby at 6:30 p.m.) 

Thursday, Septegfrer 29, 1983 

8:45 - 9:00 Refreshments (Juice, Coffee and Doughnuts) 

Session IV: GETTING COMMITIES INVOLVED III INCREASING SUPPORT FOR WORKING PARENTS 

9:00 - 9:30 Presenters: Ms. Ann Lowrance, /Norman, Oklahoma 

Ms. Kathleen McNqmar, Houston, Texas h 

Dr. Joe Carlisle; Sheveport. Louisiana 

/. 

9:30 - 9:40 Reactors: Ms # Mary foung, Austin, Texas 

Mr. Michael D1£hl , Austin,, Texas 

9:40 ~ 10:10 Small Group Discussions / 

10:10 - 10:20 Summation of Small Groupy^iscussions (total group reconvenes) 
10:20 - 10:35 Break 
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Sessltt V: STATE AND REGIONAL SUPWJRT FOR WWKIIB PAROUS 

10:35 - 11:05 Presenters: Ns. Glenda Bean, Little Rock. Arkansas 

Nr. Michael Olehl , Austin, Texas 
Or* Ralph Brewer ; Jackson, Mississippi 



11:05 - 11:15 Reactors: 



Ms. Say Enrin, Austin, Texas 

Mr. Bud Hughes, Jackson Mississippi 



11:15 - !l:45 Small Group Discussions 

11:45 - 12:00 Suasaation of Small Group Discussions,^ (total group reconvenes) 

12:00 - 1:15 Lunch Break (on your own) 

x 

4:15 - ' 1:20 Overview of Afternoon Activities 

1:20 - * 2:00 Future Needs, Strategies ami Resources for Meeting Meeds of Famill 
tfth Working Parents: Small Group Discussions 

2:00 - 2:20 Sanation of Small Group Discussions (total group reconvenes) 

2:20 - 2:40 The Working Parents Project's Future Role in Increasing Support 
for Working Parents: Suggestions and Discussion 

2:40 - '3:00 Networking Among Conferees 

3:00 - 3:15 Evaluation of the Conference^ 

3:15 Adjourn ' 
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APPENDIX D-2 



CONFERENCE REACTION FORM 
DEAR CONFERENCE PARTICIPANT: USING THE FOLLOWING F^| = £BW*f r SCALE, 

yoT SOMEWHAT VERT 

uSniL USEFUL USEFUL 

1 2 3 4 . 5 

PLEASE RATE • EACH ONE OF THE FIVE SESSIONS IN TERNS OF THEIR USEFULNESS TO 
YOU AS: 

A A STAKEHOLDER IN THE AREA OF WORK AND THE FANILT AM) 

B*. IN YOUR PROFESSIONAL ROLE IN YOUR OWN PR0GRAN/AGENCY/OR6ANIZATION 

A. B. 

SESSION: AS STAKEHOLDER AS PROFESSIONAL 



1. RESEARCH REPORTS 



12345 12345 



2. GETTING EMPLOYERS INVOLVED 12345 12345 

3. GETTING SCHOOLS INVOLVED 12 3 4 5 12 3 4 5 
4- GETTING COMMUNITIES INVOLVED 12345 12345 



5. GETTING STATE/REGIONAL SUPPORT 
COMMENTS: 



12345 12345 



USING THE FOLLOWING FIVE-POINT SCALE: . 

«fif ' . SOMEWHAT * VERY 

uf UL USEFUL USEFUL 

1 2 3 4 5 

PLEASE RATE THE USEFULNESS OF THE-FOLL0HIN6 CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES: 

1. PRESENTATIONS 12 3 4 5 

?. REACTIONS * ,• 12 3 4 5 

3. DISCUSSION GROUP SESSIONS ' 12 3 4 5 

4. NETWORKING ACTIVITIES . . <\ 2 3 4 5 

5. INFORMAL CONTACTS KITH, CO-PARTICIPANTS } f 3 4 5 

. f - ' 
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OVERALL. I THINK GETTING TtfcETHER PmJPLE INVOLVED IN RESEARCH, DIRECT 
SERVICES, AND PLANNING/ADVOCACY/DECisiON-MAKING MAS: (circle one) 



NOT 
USEFUL 
1 

COMMENTS: 



SOMEWHAT 
USEFUL 
3 



VERY 
USEFUL 

5 I 



IN YOUR OPINION, A CONFERENCE WITH A SIMILAR FORMAT AT A STATE LEVEL IN 
YOUR HOME STATE WOULD BE: 



NOT 
( USEFUL 

COMMENTS: 



SOMEWHAT 
USEFUL 
3 



VERY 
USEFUL 
5 



IN YOUR OPINION, HOW USEFUL NIGHT THE FOLLOWING CHANGES IN FORMAT HAVE 
BEEN WITH RESPECT TO IMPROVING THE, CONFERENCE? 



1. INCREASED TIME FOR EACH PRESENTATION 

2. INCREASED TIME FOR* REACTORS 

3. INCREASED TIME FOR SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

4. INCREASED TIME FOR NETWORKING ACTIVITIES 

5. INCREASED TIME FOR INFORMAL CONTACTS 

6. REDUCE TIME FOR SOME ITEMS LIKE 
1.2-3-4-5 ABOVE 

7. ELIMINATE ANY OF THE ACTIVITIES 
1-2-3-4-5 ABOVE ' 



5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
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THANK TOU VERY MUCH FOR TOUR PARTICIPATION. 



THE WORKING PARENTS PROJECT STAFF 
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APPENDIX D-3 

NETWORK I KG FORMS 

* 

NETWORKING ACTIVITIES 

4e 4Qu 1 d 1 1 j^e to ask for your ass 1 stance i n (level opi ng a greater 
network of contacts among "stakeholders'* who deal with Work and Family 
issues and concerns. *Since this 1s an area where different kinds of 
agencies and professions participate in one form or another, it 1s 
difficult to maintain *the necessary current contacts with others in our 
six-state region who are involved with these issues /concerns. You have 
been sel ec ted to pa rt 1 d pate because of your program 1 s or agency ' s 
relevance to the Conference's focus. <te are certain that you know of some 
other programs or agencies similar to yours, through professional contacts 
or geographical proximity. In order to extend our current network, which 
includes you, please fill-out the attached form. The results will be 
compiled by us aid. shared with all conference participants later. 
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NETWORKING FORMS 



I. Please 11st name (and address 1f available) of all programs, agencies, 
and organizations that you know are or should be Interested 1n supporting 
working parents. Start with your local community and then move to state and 
national organizations, if any. (Examples include specific programs, 
professional or trade organizations, service organizations,, etc. ) 



NAME ADDRESS (AT LEAST CITY AND STATE) PHONE # 



1. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



J 
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NETWORKING FORMS 



II. Please list the maws of periodical publications (journals, newsletters, 
etc.) which are published in your comminity or state by organizations or 
agencies having a stake In supporting working parents. Publishers could be 
the local or state chapter of a national organization. If possible, indicate 
the frequency with which that publication appears and any additional relevant 
information. - 

NAME PUBLISHER CITY & STATE TARGET AUDIENCE 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 
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NETWORKING FORMS 



4 



III. Please 11st any other special resources not covered in the previous 
sections with which you are familiar. These could be materials, references, 
or persons with special skills or knowledge which you think is relevant to 
these 1 ssues, Many states have publ 1 shed material s t manual s , t ra1 n1 ng 
guides, etc., for different programs and professionals which may be relevant 
to this area. Please do not hesitate to Include as much Information as 
possible. t 

♦ 

RESOURCE NAME ADDRESS/LOCATION 

1. 

i 

2. 

« 

3. 
4. 
5. 



7. 

8. 




